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A “COLORFUL” ARGUMENT 


spread a little margarine on that 

bread, and then you put plenty 
of butter on that margarine—son, that’s 
eatin’!!” 

That’s Senator Claghorn _ talkin’. 
Claghorn, that is, telling Fred Allen 
how he stands on the controversy about 
butter and margarine. The opinionative 
“senator” from Dixie is just being 
diplomatic. A friend to everyone, he 
knows better than to take a stand on 
just one side of this most “colorful” ar- 
gument. 

The House of Representatives early 
this month injected new heat into the 
dispute when it passed a bill to repeal 
Federal taxes on margarine. Now the 
bill is before the Senate for action. For 


Av you take a slice of bread, you 


63 years there have been Federal re- 
strictions and taxes on margarine. Many 
of the states have their own restrictions 
and taxes on the butter substitute. 

You don’t have to try very hard to 
figure out why margarine would be 
voted the Most Unpopular Food among 
the nation’s 2,600,000 dairy farmers. 
Creamery butter has always been the 
nation’s most popular table spread. 
Made mostly of milk fat, butter is the 
dairyman’s “richest” product in nutri- 
tional value. The price of his butter is 
important to the farmer. Its price often 
sets a standard for milk and cream 
prices. 

Margarine, since its introduction 
from France 75 years ago, has repre- 
sented challenging competition for but- 








Thirty states which permit the sale of yellow margarine are shown in color. 


E-Z Pak margarine comes in plastic con- 
tainer with yellow pellet inside. Few 
squeezes distributes color throughout. 


ter. At first margarine was an inferior 
product. Many of the early restrictions 
were intended to keep the housewife 
from mistaking margarine for butter. 
But, though margarine has improved in 
quality, most of the restrictions remain 
(see chart on next page). 

One restriction is especially galling 
to the margarine producer. Sustained 
efforts, thus far quite successful, have 
been made to prevent the sale of yellow 
margarine—that is, margarine which 
looks like butter. If only through force 
of habit, most people find any un-yel- 
low table spread distinctly unappetizing. 

Margarine manufacturers attempt to 
clear this hurdle by supplying a cap- 
sule of artificial coloring with their un- 
colored margarine. With the capsule, 
and a good deal of “elbow grease,” the 
housewife can color the margarine 
herself. 

Restrictions on margarine remained 
almost completely unchallenged until 
the last decade, although many con- 
sumers complained that they were 
being unfairly treated. Until recently 
margariné was made mostly with coco- 
nut oil, imported from the Philippines 
and other distant lands. Then it was 
found that two products, grown chiefly 
in the southern states of the U. S., 
could be used instead. One is cotton- 
seed oil, made from cotton seeds which 
formerly were discarded as useless. The 
other is soybean oil. Soybeans, long a 
staple agricultural product in the Far 
East, have only recently been grown 
in quantity in this country. 

So now the nation’s 1,600,000 cotton 











e Federal restrictions on margarine: 

1. Tax of 10 cents a pound on yellow 
margarine; % cent on uncolored. 

2. Margarine manufacturer must pay 
annual Federal license fee of $600. 

3. Wholesaler must pay annual Fed- 
eral license fee of $480 on colored mar- 
garine; $200 on uncolored margarine. 


growers and 700,000 soybean farmers 
have a vital stake in margarine. In de- 
bating the question Congressmen from 
dairy states find themselves opposed by 
Senators and Representatives from soy- 
bean-and-cotton states. 

Inflated food prices have also affect- 
ed the butter-margarine fight. At pres- 
ent levels margarine costs about half 
as much as butter. The hard-pressed 
housewife has been more and more 
willing to serve margarine—colored or 
uncolored—instead of butter on her din- 
ner table. 

Let’s see now just what is argued on 
each side of this “colorful” controversy. 

Modern margarine is made of highly 
refined vegetable oils which have been 
churned in pasteurized and cultured 
skim milk. Salt and vitamins are added. 

A pound of butter and a pound of 
margarine each contains 80 per cent fat, 
one to one-and-a-half per cent non-fat 
milk solids, three per cent salt, and 16 
per cent moisture. Each has an energy 
value of 3,000 calories. 

Ninety-five per cent of all margarine 
manufactured today is fortified with 
15,000 units of vitamin A per pound. 
Under Government regulations the min- 
imum must be at least 9,000 units. 

The vitamin content of butter, on the 
other hand, varies according to the sea- 
son. In summer, when cows graze out- 
of-doors, the vitamin content of butter 
may go as high as 25,000 units of vi- 
tamin A per pound. But in the winter, 
when cows are fed dry feed, a pound of 
. butter may contain as little as 5,000 
units of vitamin A. 

Margarine has also proved itself 
equal to butter in digestibility, accord- 





$200 — $480 








4. Retailer must pay annual Federal 
license fee of $48 on colored margarine; 
$6 on uncolored margarine. 

5. Hotels, restaurants, hospitals which 
serve margarine which they color them- 
selves must pay yearly manufacturer's 
license fee of $600, plus a tax of 10 
cents a pound. 


ing to tests conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and home econom- 
ics experts. 

Dairymen say margarine should be 
white in order to prevent fraud—to keep 
merchants from palming off margarine 
as butter, and charging twice the price. 
Dairymen consider that yellow is the 
natural color of butter. But during the 
winter months butter emerges from the 
churn almost white. To obtain a uni- 
form product buttermakers add the very 
same artificial coloring used to color 
margarine. Butter is the only food in 
the United States that is exempt from 
the law which requires artificial color- 
ing matter to be stated on the package. 

Margarine manufacturers would like 
to add color in the churn. too. Yet Fed- 
eral law requires them to “bleach out” 
the yellowish color that is natural to 
soybean oil. They deny that fraud 
would result if margarine were colored 
yellow at the plant. They feel that Fed- 
eral and state pure food laws give as 
much protection against fraud in mar- 
garine as they do in other, food prod- 
ucts. Margarine containers must carry a 
conspicuous label identifying the con- 
tents. 

To this dairymen reply: “When mar- 
garine is taken out of its wrapper, no 
one can tell the difference. Yellow has 
long been associated with butter. Make 
margarine any other color—but leave 
yellow to us.” 

The House of Representatives sat in 
judgment on these arguments, and de- 
cided on April 1 that Federal taxes and 
restrictions on margarine should be 
dropped. The vote was 287 to 89. 
The division of the vote was on regional 


rather than on party lines. The bill 
had the support of the leaders of both 
parties. 

The bill includes one provision to 
make sure that you will know marga- 
rine when you see it, even when served 
in a restaurant. Public eating places 
would have to display signs or put no- 
tices on their menus stating that they 
serve margarine. In addition each sery. 
ing would have to be labeled as mar- 
garine or served in a triangular pat. 

The House bill would end all Federal} 
taxes on margarine. But state restric- 
tions on margarine would not be affected, 
There are now 18 states (see map on 
page 3) which forbid the sale of colored 
margarine. In six states (Idaho, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
and Wisconsin), there-are state taxes 
on margarine. 

Even state restrictions on margarine 
have been loosening recently. Last \ear 
five states (Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, and New Jersey) abol- 
ished their bans on yellow margarine. 
Eight other states are now considering 
changes in their margarine laws. 


Democracy in Action 


Here is another way to measure mar- 
garine’s growing importance: During 
1935-39 the average American con- 
sumed each year 16.7 pounds of butter 
and 2.3 pounds of margarine: In 1947 
the same American consumed 11.2 
pounds of butter, and 4.1 pounds of 
margarine. As another example, the 
production of soybeans (although used 
also for many other purposes) multi- 
plied 13 times from 1930 to 1947. 

Last year the House passed a mea- 
sure similar to the present margarine 
bill. This was approved by the Senate 
Agricultural Committee, but never 
reached action on the Senate floor. At 
that time Congressmen from dairy 
states tried to amend the margarine bill 
with provisions reducing the tariff on 
imported coconut oil and on imported 
margarine. These provisions, which 
were obviously unpopular with soy- 
bean-and-cotton Congressmen, were de- 
feated. 

Observers agree that the battle of 
butter and margarine displays our 
democratic system in both a good and 
a bad light. We can see that certain 
geographic or economic groups (the 
dairy interests or the soybean-and-cot- 
ton interests) are able to fight for their 
own protection. On the other hand such 
groups also can occasionally exercise 
their will against what seems to be the 
general welfare of the majority. 

Put another way, representative gov- 
ernment means that local or personal 
interests often compete with the na- 
tional interest. The story of margarine 
is thus a lesson in practical politics as 
well as in economics. 
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The Veteran 
and His Reward 


erans is once again before Congress. 

This time it is for veterans of World 
Wars I and II. It is one of the oldest 
issues in American politics. 

In a general way it can be said that 
there are two kinds of pensions. There 
ure disability pensions, for those injured 
or made sick by war service, and for 
their dependents. There are general ser- 
vice pensions, given to those who served 
a certain minimum number of days in 
a war and who have reached the age of 
62 or 65. The Federal Government has 
also, after almost every war, paid a 
mustering-out bonus, as have also a 
great many states. 

Disability pensions date from a very 
early stage in our history. Pensions for 
service alone came later. The first gen- 
eral pension for veterans of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was adopted in 1818, 
and provided eight dollars a month for 
privates and $20 for officers who were 
needy. By 1832 this sum had been in- 
creased to the point where some of the 
more destitute got as much as $600 a 
vear. 

Congress was slower in providing for 
the veterans of the War of 1812. The 
first general pension legislation for vet- 
erans of this war did not come until 
1871, and granted the magnificent sum 
of eight dollars a month to all who had 
60 days service or more. In 1887 pro- 
vision was made for veterans of the 


= question of pensions for war vet- 


Mexican War (1846-48) and in 1892 ° 


for veterans of various Indian Wars. 

It was the Civil War which really 
introduced the pension problem to 
American politics. Disability pensions 
were provided for early in the course of 
the war. Then in 1890 Congress passed 
a general pension bill which cost the 
Government 60 million dollars annually. 

No provision was made for Spanish- 


S History Behind the 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


American War vet- 
erans until 1920, 
when a modest 
sum of from $12 to 
$30 monthly was 
provided for vet- 
erans of that war 
suffering from any 
form of disability. 
By 1947 this pay- 
ment had been in- 
creased to as high as $120 a month. 

As yet no general pension payments 
have been provided for veterans of 
World Wars I and II. But from the be- 
ginning generous arrangements were 
made for pensions to veterans disabled 
in the service, or those whose health 
was impaired. The veterans also re- 
ceived insurance policies while in ser- 
vice, which could be continued after 
the war. In addition the Government 
provided a bonus to all veterans of 
World War I. This bonus varied accord- 
ing to length of service (see photo). 
They did not receive, however, any edu- 
cational privileges as did later veterans. 

Provisions for veterans of World War 
II have been unusually generous. Not 
only is there the customary provision 
for disability pensions, hospitalization, 
and insurance, but under the “GI Bill 
of Rights” hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars have been spent for advanced edu- 
cation. Other laws provide special loans 
to veterans to buy houses or start their 
own businesses. 

Altogether throughout our history pay- 
ments to veterans of all our wars have 
come to a total of well over 20 billion 
dollars. This does not include some 65 
million acres of land granted to veterans 
during the nineteenth century, pay- 
ments from states, or the cost of admin- 
istration. The cost of pensions to Civil 
War veterans exceeded bw a great deal 
the cost of the war itself. The present 
pension and compensation expense runs 
to about two billion dollars a year. 

As of last year we were still paying 
pensions to 36 veterans or dependents 
from the Mexican War, 2,800 from the 
Indian wars, 16,000 from the Civil War, 


Harris & Ewing 


In 1932 jobless veterans marched on Capital to collect bonus. 


184,000 from the Spanish War, 700,000 
from World War I, and almost 2,000,000 
from World War II. If Congressman 
John Rankin’s latest pension bill should 
go through—a bill providing pensions 
for needy veterans of World War I at 
age 65-the number of pensioners 
would increase to several millions more 
within fifteen or twenty years. 

From this swift review of pension 
history a general pattern emerges. First, 
the Government always provides modest 
pensions for actual disability resulting 
from war service. Second, within from 
25 to 40 years there is always a demand 
to extend pension payments to all vet- 
erans of a particular war. Third, pension 
payments tend to get larger and larger 
—partly in response to rising costs of 
living, partly in order to equalize pay- 
ments for various wars. Fourth, pen- 
sions are usually in addition to other 
grants or privileges such as bonuses. 
Fifth, pressure for pension payments 
comes from veterans’ organizations, al- 
though this is not true of all such groups 
now. 

There is one new element in the pen- 
sion situation, however, that may affect 
this pattern. Since the last general pen- 
sion legislation was passed, Congress 
has established a social security system. 
Veterans, like all others, are covered by 
this system. Many Congressmen, there- 
fore, argue that there is no longer any 
need to provide special pensions for 
elderly veterans. They will be provided 
for, like all other persons, by social 
security. But there doubtless will con- 
tinue to be heavy pressure for further 
special rewards for our war veterans 
and their families. 





EW ZEALAND boasts that her 

people are the “happiest on earth.” 

’She is often referred to as the 

- world’s best laboratory for social experi- 

ments. No matter how much other na- 

tions may prefer their ways of life, New 

Zealand proudly presents her record to 
the world. 

New Zealand was the first country in 
the world to allow women to vote. She 
led the way in providing old-age pen- 
sions for her citizens. She introduced 
arbitration of labor disputes as far back 
as 1894. Other “firsts” of this British 
dominion are the five-day, 40-hour work 
week; social security (government- 
sponsored assistance) for the unem- 
ployed, the sick, the widows, and or- 
phans. New Zealanders are provided 
with free hospital service and free medi- 
cal attention. School children up to the 
age of 19 get free dental care, free milk 
in the schools and even free apples in 
season—to eat, not to give to teacher! 

There are also family allowances 
for every child under 16 years, regard- 
less of the parents’ income. The social 
security and health insurance systems 
are financed principally by taxes on 
wage-earners’ salaries and corporation 
incomes. Every person pays 7% per cent 
of his earnings to the national social 
security fund. 


Live Longest in New Zealand 


Education is compulsory to the age 
of 15. More than 10,000 students, many 
of whom receive government assistance, 
are enrolled in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the dominion. The government 
provides much of the housing, and it also 
operates or controls the railways, public 
utilities, a central bank, a fire, accident 
and life insurance office, coal mines, and 
broadcasting services. 

There are no extremes of rags and 
riches in the country. Almost no one is 
very poor or very rich. New Zealand 
has the world’s longest expectation of 
life and the lowest death rate. This 
means that an infant born in the do- 
minion has a better chance of living to 
a ripe old age than one born anywhere 
else. 

All this, and beauty too! New Zea- 
land is reputedly one of the most strik- 
ingly scenic countries in the world. Into 
the islands that make up this small 
British dominion is packed a bit of al- 
most every kind of territory on the globe. 
There are volcanoes, geysers, snow- 
capped mountains, glaciers, lakes, fish- 
ing streams, fjords, waterfalls, fern- 


New Zealand eaniianin photo 
N. Z. harpoonist readies for whale hunt. 


floored forests, arid regions, and plenty 
of fertile plains. Amid this varied scenery 
in well planned cities and on farms live 
the 1,800,000 New Zealanders. 

If you turn the map of New Zealand 
(see next page) upside down, you will 
notice that the dominion has the same 
boot-like shape as Italy, with the toe 
pointing the opposite way. However, 
New Zealand’s “boot” is cut in two— 
North Island and South Island. The two 
large islands are separated by Cook 
Strait. Off the coast of South Island is 
small Stewart Island, which is also part 
of New Zealand. The total area of the 
dominion is 104,000 square miles, ap- 
proximately the size of Italy plus Sicily. 

Since New Zealand is in the southern 
hemisphere, her seasons are opposite 
from ours. In New Zealand, Christmas 
and New Year’s are summer holidays 
and Easter comes in autumn. And, for 
the same reason, it is colder in the 
southern part of the country than it is 
in the northern part. The climate is 
mild, with variations somewhat like 
those in California and Oregon. 

New Zealand is about 1,000 miles 
long and nowhere wider than 280 miles. 
A volcanic mountain chain runs through 
the center of the islands like a spine. 
The four principal cities are Auckland, 
the largest (pop. 282,000); Wellington, 
the capital; Christchurch; and Dunedin, 
settled by a group of Scots in 1848. 

The New Zealanders are a pioneer- 


ing, independent, hospitable, and ex- 
tremely democratic people, without any 
class distinction. The New Zealanders are 
also an athletic people, fond of sports 
and the outdoors. They say that the 
three New Zealand R’s are rugby, racing, 
and “rastling.” 

More than 95 per cent of the white 
New Zealanders are of British stock 
Culturally, they are closely tied to the 
mother country. They are, jestingly, 
said to be more British than the British 
Until recently, the New Zealanders used 
to refer to Britain as “home”—more than 
13,000 miles away. 

They speak English with an accent 
all their own. Their slang is similar t 
the Australian but they also have some 
home-grown words. For example. t 
“graft” means to work hard; to “crook’ 
is to be il] or out of sorts; and to “skite” 
is to boast or shoot off your mouth 

The only racial minority in New Zea- 
land are the Maoris—pronounced “mow § 
to rhyme with “cow” and “ree.” (Stricth 
speaking, the plural is Maori, but most 
people add a final s.) These New Ze:- 
land natives are a brown-skinned Poly- 
nesian people, first cousins of native 
Hawaiians. Two centuries before Co 
lumbus discovered America, the Maoris 
discovered the land now called New 
Zealand. They sailed across thousand 
of miles of the Pacific, in open canoes, 
without aid of either compass or nav+ 
gation instruments. 








w!| Zealand 


British dominion, rarely in the 


headlines, is proud of her 





fine record under democracy 


Map by staff artist Eva Mizerek 
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The Maoris are a proud, tough, fight- 
ing race—fierce lovers of freedom. They 
are respected citizens of the dominion, 
enjoying social and political equality 
with the white New Zealanders. 

There are no color bars in New Zea- 
land. Maoris eat in the same restaurants, 
go to the same schools and universities 
as other citizens. They have a cabinet 
minister of their own race and four 
members in the House of Representa- 
tives. There are many outstanding 
judges, physicians, and architects among 
them. Some of them have intermarried 
with the whites and only half 
of the natives are now pure- 
dlooded. The Maori population 
has doubled in the last hundred 
years and at present numbers 
close to 100,000. 

New Zealand was “discovered” 
for a second time (let’s not for- 
get that the Maoris were the 
first to discover the islands) by 
a Dutch sea captain, Abel Jan- 
szoon Tasman, in 1642. He 
named the country Niew Zee- 
land after the Dutch province 
of Zeeland. 

In 1769 the islands were ex- 
plored by the English sea cap- 
tain, James Cook. He established 
friendly relations with the na- 
tives. After him came other 
sailors, sealers, whalers, traders, 
and missionaries. It was not, 
however, until the last century 
that British colonists began to 
settle the country. In 1840 Brit- 
ain formally annexed New Zea- 
land. That year the first British 
governor signed the Treaty of 
Waitangi with the Maoris. The 
natives gave up the sovereignty 
of their country to the English, 
_in return for the right to retain 
the lands they were living and 
working on. Thereafter settlers 


poured in steadily from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 


In 1852 the country was 
granted local self-government, 
and on September 26, 1907, do- 
minion status. 

As a dominion in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, New 
Zealand enjoys complete inde- 
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pendence in domestic and foreign 
affairs. Her tie to the British crown is 
purely voluntary. The New Zealanders 
make their own laws, negotiate their 
own treaties with foreign countries. The 
British King is represented in New Zea- 
land by a governor-general, but the 
latter has no political power. In the 
United Nations, New Zealand fre- 
quently expresses views different from 
those of the so-called “mother country.” 

The country is governed by its own 
parliament—the General Assembly. It 
consists of two houses: (1) a 36-mem- 
ber Legislative Council named for seven 
years by the governor-general with the 
advice of the cabinet; and (2) the 80- 
member House of Representatives, pop- 
ularly elected for three years. Executive 
power is given to the cabinet which is 
chosen (as in Britain, Canada, and 
other dominions) from the members of 
the majority party in the House and is 
headed by the prime minister. The 
present prime minister is Peter Fraser. 


Land of Sheep and Cows 


In the last general elections, held on 
November 27, 1946, the Labor party 
won 42 seats in the House and the 
National party, 38. The Laborites, like 
their namesakes in Britain, are mod- 
erate socialists. The National party is 
described as “conservative.” The Labor 
party has been in power since 1935. 

How do the New Zealanders earn 
their living? There are hundreds of 
small-scale industries. But the principal 
industry is stock and dairy farming and 
the processing of farm products. New 
Zealand's economy is supported by the 
cow and the sheep. For decades, sheep 
farming held supremacy in value of 
exports (wool, meat, and hides). Of 
late, however, dairy farming (butter 
and cheese) has run a close second. 

Agriculture is less important. Wheat, 
oats, barley, and potatoes are widely 
cultivated, but not for export. Mining is 
mostly limited to coal. And while New 
Zealand's industrial plants are relatively 
small, they turn out a wide range of 
products. New Zealand depends largely 
on the exchange of its farm products for 
manufactured goods from abroad. 

By no means a rich country, New 
Zealand provides a high standard of 
living for its people. There are several 
reasons for this. As we have seen, New 
Zealand is a democracy, governed by 
and for the people. The country’s popu- 
lation is only 1,800,000, and so there is 
plenty of land for all. And, finally, New 
Zealanders are generally well educated, 
industrious, and public-minded. These 
are factors, historians believe, that con- 
tribute to a nation’s greatness and well- 
being. 

(This is the fourth in a series of arti- 
cles on the British Commonwealth. 
Next: India, Pakistan, and Ceylon.) 


Or “Toothpick”? Or “Shadow- 

bait”? Do you hate to get into a 
swim suit because it makes you look 
like a scarecrow? 

Well, for goodness’ sake, DO SOME- 
THING about it. So long as you're in 
good health a wise choice of foods can 
help put meat on your bones. 

Stuffing yourself with rich desserts 
and starchy foods is not the way to do 
it, however. In order to assimilate 
foods properly—that is, to turn them 
into muscle, bone, and other tissues in- 
cluding fat—your body needs a supply 
of certain vitamins and minerals. 

That is why weight-gaining meals 
must include fruits, vegetables, milk, 
eggs, and other vitamin-rich foods. 
They help change fats, sugars, and 
starches into firm flesh. 

Milk is the most important food for 
weight gaining. It supplies almost all 
the food essentials in easily assimilable 
form. A quart of milk a day is an ab- 
solute must. 

Additional amounts may be taken in 
the form of puddings, soups, and other 
dishes made with milk. Milk shakes, 
malted milks, and other flavored milks 
are good not only for their flavor but 
for the extra calories they supply. 

Cream, by the way, is not a substi- 
tute for milk. Cream is practically pure 
fat, while milk is a rich source of pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, minerals, and vita- 
rains as well as fat. Adding cream to 
the milk you drink, however, is an ex- 
cellent pound-adding trick. 


No: ever call you “Skinny”? 


What kind of meals should you eat 
to put on weight? The following menu 
plan will give you a good idea. 

Breakfast. Orange juice; cereal with 
sugar and honey or cream; scrambled 
eggs; toast, roll, or muffin; milk, cocoa, 
or chocolate milk. 

Mid-morning. Milk and whole wheat 
or graham crackers. 

Lunch (Lunchbox). Salmon salad 
sandwich (or other .meat, fish, or 
cheese filling) with mayonnaise on but- 
tered bread; tomato or other raw vege- 
table; banana; molasses cookies; milk, 
cocoa, or chocolate milk. 

Lunch (Hot). Vegetable soup; 
creamed salmon and peas; diced ap- 
ple, raisin, and celery salad with may- 
onnaise dressing; bread with margarine 
or butter; sliced bananas and cream; 
molasses cookies; milk, cocoa, or choco- 
late milk. 

After-school. Milk; 
sandwich; fresh fruit. 

Dinner. Cream of tomato soup; 
broiled lamb chop; buttered broccoli; 
baked or mashed potatoes; lettuce and 
tomato salad with Russian dressing; ap- 
ple pie with ice cream, or baked apple 
with cream. 

Before Bedtime. Milk or cocoa with 
cookies or crackers. 

If you have always been a “light” 
eater, this may seem like a good deal 
of food. But if you want to gain, you 
must eat. Having the food set before 
you and then just tasting or nibbling 
at it won’t do you much good. 

Provided there is nothing physically 
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WEIGHT 
BAIT 


By Ann White 


wrong with you, you can train yourself 
to eat full meals and enjoy them. If 
it is easier for you to eat five small 
meals a day instead of three large ones, 
perhaps you can arrange such a sched- 
ule. 

Hurry and worry are your two great- 
est mealtime enemies. Give yoursel! 
time to eat leisurely. Just as you wash 
your hands before eating, so should 
you try to clear your mind of worries 
when you sit down to the table. 

Your digestive system cannot func- 
tion properly when you are rushed and 
tense, and your body cannot make 
proper use of the food you eat, no 
matter how good it is. Attractively pre- 
pared meals eaten in pleasant com- 
pany and in cheerful surroundings are 
a real appetite stimulant. 

Between-meal snacks are a big help 
in gaining weight. If you can manage 
to have milk during the morning, by 
all means do so. Certainly you should 
make a point of eating after school. 

Here are some of the ways you can 
use food to help you put on pounds: 

Meats. Eat generous servings of al! 
kinds of meats. Avoid fried meats and 
thick gravies, both of which are hard 
to digest. Eat liver or kidneys, prepared 
the way you like best, at least once a 
week; oftener if possible. 

Fish. Fish high in calories include: 
salmon, tuna fish, butterfish, halibut. 
mackerel, sardines. Eat them as well as 
other types of fish. Creamed fish dishes 
and fish salads are also high in calories. 

Vegetables. Add margarine or butter 
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to cooked vegetables, or eat them 
creamed. Use your favorite salad dress- 
ings on raw vegetables. 

Fruits. In addition to fresh fruits, eat 
plenty of dried fruits; prunes, dates, 
figs, apricots, etc., satisfy your sweet 
tooth at the same time that they sup- 
ply you with vitamins, minerals, and 
calories. Eaten with cream, they are 
real pound adders. 

Dairy Foods. Syrup from canned 
fruit gives a good flavor and extra cal- 
ories to milk, as a change from cocoa 
or chocolate syrups. Use cream in milk 
(sweet or sour) and on cereals, berries, 
and other fruits, puddings, etc. Cream 
cheese is high in calories and easy to 
take, especially when combined with 
jelly or jam, minced vegetables, or nuts. 
Scrambling eggs or eating them “sunny- 
side-up” adds extra calories in an ap- 
petizing form. These calories come 
from the butter or margarine that must 
be used in the frying. 

Juices. Drink a large glass of orange, 
grapefruit, or tomato juice every day, 
to be sure you are getting sufficient 
Vitamin C. Other fruit juices, like pine- 
apple and prune juice, are high in calo- 
ries. Drink them in addition to, but not 
in place of, the citrus fruit juices. 

Cereals. Hot whole-grain cereals are 
particularly good weight builders. 
Pound-adding flavorers for cereals are 
margarine, butter, cream, honey, and 
sugar, 

Soups. All kinds of soups are good, 
particularly creamed soups. If you find 
that soups at dinner fill you up so that 


you cannot eat much of the rest of vour 
meal, eat soup for lunch instead, as 
lunch is usually a lighter meal. 

Breadstuffs. Choose whole wheat or 
enriched breads and rolls. Be careful 
not to fill up on bread so that your ap- 
petite for other foods is spoiled. Hot- 
cakes or waffles with bacon, margarine 
or butter, and syrup are good breakfast 
or supper treats. 

Sugar and Sweetenings. It’s a good 
idea to go easy on the amount of sugar 
you eat. Sugar supplies calories, it is 
true, but that is all. Molasses gives you 
iron and calcium as well as a sweet 
taste; honey and maple syrup also have 
some of these vital minerals. Try them 
on foods for which you ordinarily use 
sugar. 

Cakes and Candies. Eat them in 
moderation—and only at the end of a 
meal. Too many sweets interfere with 
your appetite for necessary foods. 

Sandwiches. Good pound - adding 
sandwich spreads are: peanut-butter 
mixtures, cream cheese, raisin and 
nuts, cream cheese and chopped olives, 
chopped liver and hard-cooked eggs 
with mayonnaise. Use margarine or 
butter on the bread, and moisten meat, 
fish, and egg sandwich filling ‘with 
mayonnaise or other salad dressing. 

Fats and Oils. Use margarine, butter, 
cream (sweet and sour) and other fats 
to give flavor to foods, but don’t overdo 
it. Greasy foods are unappetizing and 
may prove difficult to digest. 

Nuts. Nuts as a food group are rich 
in fats. Peanuts are an especially good 


source of the Vitamin B complex as 
well. Sprinkle nuts on desserts and 
fruit salads, or eat a handful between 
meals. A combination of chopped al- 
monds and raisins with cream makes a 
good weight-building dessert. 

Besides eating the right foods, there 
are other things you can do to help 
yourself gain weight. Be sure you get 
enough sleep—at least nine hours—in a 
well-ventilated room. 

Try to rest after school and before 
meals. Loosen your clothes, take off 
your shoes, and lie down. That is the 
only position in which you really relax. 
Listen to the radio if you wish, and 
just let all the tension ease out of you. 
You'll be surprised at the improvement 
in your appetite after such rest periods. 

Two other tonics are fresh air and 
exercise. Walking and swimming are 
excellent. Never permit yourself to be- 
come tired, though. Always try to rest 
after exercise or play. 

Whether you want to gain weight or 
lose it, the right food, rest, fresh air, 
and exercises are essential. 

It takes wili power to apply new 
habits of eating which build muscles 
and curves. It takes “won't” power to 
refuse the sweets that turn into fat. 
Just as you choose clothes that look 
we]l on you, so should you choose foods 
that look well on you. You can do it if 
you make the attempt. 

Foods “figure” importantly in your 
life. It is more than worth your while 
to make friends with the ones that suit 
you best. 
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EUROPE 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND. As 

the clock registered the first min- 

ute of Easter Monday, Eire be- 

came the free Republic of Ireland. 
The Irish celebrated with pomp and 
pageantry the regaining of their full 
independence, which they had lost to 
the British 760 years ago. 

Jubilant thousands of people lined 
the streets of Dublin, the capital, to 
listen to the fanfare of trumpets and 
the booming of a 21-gun salute that 
marked Ireland’s official departure from 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Six of the northern counties in the 
province of Ulster remain a part of 
the United Kingdom. Last February 
the people of Ulster voted two-to-one 
to retain their present connection with 
the British Crown. 

The chief reason for the division be- 
tween the North and South Irish is 
religious. The former are predominant- 
ly Protestant and the latter are pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic. 

Ireland’s prime minister, John A. 
Costello has now offered concessions 
to the Ulster Irish if they joined the 
republic. He expressed willingness to 
permit them to retain their own parlia- 
ment, provided the Dublin government 
controls defense and foreign affairs. 

What's Behind It: The 26 counties 
of Southern Ireland (area: 26,000 sq. 
mi.; population: 3,000,000) have been 
self-governing since 1922, and free in 
all but a few links with the Common- 
wealth since 1937. These last links 
are severed now. They no longer even 
owe allegiance to the British Crown. 

Complete independence became as- 
sured last December when the Dail 
Eireann (parliament) repealed a law 
which allowed the British King to put 
his name on the credentials of Irish 
diplomats. 

The proclamation of the republic 
was delayed until Easter Monday to 
coincide with the thirty-third anniver- 
sary of the unsuccessful Easter rebel- 
lion in Ireland in 1916. 


FOR CRIMES AGAINST HU- 
MANITY. The last gang of Nazi 
war criminals has been tried and 
sentenced. 
These were the so-called “gentlemen” 
thugs—former Nazi diplomats, govern- 
ment officials, army officers, economists, 
and bankers. They were the ones who 
put into effect the gruesome policies 
devised by the “big shots”—the slaugh- 
ter of 6,000,000 Jews in Europe, the 
ill-treatment of war prisoners, the en- 
slavement of conquered peoples. 
Of the 21 defendants in this last 
‘group, two were acquitted. The rest 
were convicted on various counts, 


Understandi 


Am. Society for Friendship with Switzerland 
Winner among 9,000 entrants, Ann S. Hamlin, 
17, of Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y., 
took top honors in an essay contest sponsored 
by the American Society for Friendship with 
Switzerland. As her prize, she and her teacher 
will make a flying visit to Switzerland. Ann 
received award from Dr. Gano Dunn, engineer- 
ing executive and the Society's president. 


chief of which were plotting and wag- 
ing aggressive war, crimes against 
humanity, atrocities and offenses com- 
mitted against civilian populations. 
These 19 war criminals drew sentences 
ranging from four to 25 years in prison. 

The most prominent of the defend- 
ants was Baron Ernst Von Weizsaeker, 
former State Secretary in the Nazi 
Foreign Office. He was sentenced to 


seven years for helping to plot aggres- 


sive war against Czechoslovakia and 
for participating in the Nazi massacres 
of Jews. 

What's Behind It: During World War 
II an important principle in interna- 
tional law was, established—namely, 
that leaders of governments may be 
tried by international tribunals for plot- 
ting and waging aggressive wars. 

Accordingly, in October 1945, the 
Big Four powers (the United States, 
Britain, France, and Russia) indicted 
24 top Nazi leaders, including Hermann 
Goering, as war criminals. The four- 
power International Military Tribunal 
completed the trial in Nuremberg, 
Germany, the next year and 11 of the 
defendants were hanged. 

Since then, the lesser Nazis have 
been tried by individual Allied nations. 
In all, U.S. tribunals have held 13 war 
crimes trials and have convicted 1,539 
Nazis, sentencing 444 of them to death. 
The trial this month is the last by an 


American court. Other hundreds of 
Nazis have been found guilty by 
British, French, and Russian courts. 

Similarly, an International Military 
Tribunal of the Far East was set up by 
the Allies to try the Japanese war 
criminals. Seven of them, headed by 
former Premier Hideki Tojo, we 
found guilty on December 23, 1948 
and were hanged. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


YEAR TWO OF ECA. Uncle Sam 
may spend up to $5,430,000,000 
to aid European recovery during 
the next 15 months. 
ECA (Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration) is the United States end of th 
European Recovery Program. ECA was 
created a year ago as a four-year pro- 
gram. Funds were appropriated on) 
for the first year. 

This month Congress passed by a 
large majority the bill authorizing funds 
for the second year of ECA. Moves t 
slash by 10 per cent the amounts re- 
quested by the Administration failed 
in both houses of Congress. 

The critical test is still to come. An 
authorization bill simply expresses Con- 
gress’ intentions. To carry out thes¢ 
intentions, money must be provided 
through a separate appropriations bill. 
When the ECA appropriations bill 
comes before Congress, the battle for 
a 10 per cent slash in funds for Europe 
will probably be resumed. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


SPOTTING CANCER. “A sim- 
ple, cheap and reasonably sure 
blood test for cancer” has caused 
an optimistic stir in medical cir- 
cles. 
Professor Charles B. Huggins presented 
the details of his new test to the Ameri 
can Association for Cancer Research 
The test has to do with the heating of 
blood serum and its reaction. 
Professor Huggins, a noted research 
er in cancer, and his associates tested 
300 individuals. The test proved posi- 
tive in the cases of those with cancer, 
and negative for all healthy persons 
The test also proved positive (that is, 
appeared to show evidences of cancer) 
in cases where tested individuals had 
lung tuberculosis or severe infections. 
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However, other tests for these illnesses 
can dispel the fear that the patient has 
cancer. 

What's Benind It: Cancer, one of our 
most dreaded diseases, has one special 
terror: It is difficult to detect in early 
stages when it can usually be cured. 
For years scientists have searched for 
a relatively simple test for so-called 
“hidden” cancer, without success. 

Dr. Huggins’ new test is not yet con- 
clusive, nor has it been widely applied. 
In addition, it does not locate the loca- 
tion of cancerous growth within the 
body, but merely indicates whether or 
not the individual has cancer. 

Only time and further experiment 
will prove whether Dr. Huggins has 
discovered a mighty weapon for man’s 
unending struggle against diseasé. 


UNITED NATIONS 


PRAYER IN U.N. The United 

Nations will set up a special 

chamber for prayer and medita- 

tion in its headquarters now be- 

ing built in midtown Manhattan. 
Several weeks ago, U.N. Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie issued instructions 
to the architects of world capital to in- 
stall a simple, non-sectarian “prayer 
room” in an isolated part of the six- 
block project. 

The instructions were kept secret to 
give time to the architects to design a 
chamber which would satisfy all the 
world’s religious sects. 

Because of the wide diversity of 
religious practices among the 58 mem- 
ber countries of the U.N., the whole 
subject of divine worship has been a 
touchy one. There is also the knotty 
problem of Russia, which is officially 
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Mess of books in Seattle library was one of less serious consequences of 


opposed to religion, although she per- 
mits some worship. Even the U.N. 
Charter makes no mention of a divinity. 

The decision to have a chamber for 
prayer (which, incidentally, may not 
even be called a chapel) is understood 
to have been made as a result of per- 
sistent demands from believers through- 
out the world. 


U.S. WOMAN IN U.N. POST. 
An American woman, Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, has been appointed as- 
sistant director general of the 
World Health Organization, a 
specialized agency of the U. N. 
Dr. Eliot will have supervision of the 
health organization’s international ex- 
change. of public health experts, its 
demonstration projects and the assign- 
ment of consultants to member nations. 

Her headquarters will be in Geneva, 
Switzerland. She will assume her new 
post on June 1. 

Dr. Eliot is Associate Chief of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau of the Federal 
Security Agency. She has been with 
the Bureau for 25 years. 


THE MIDDLE EAST fe 


FOOD FROM THE DESERT. 

Arabia’s barren deserts, says the 

United Nations, could help free 

the world from food shortages. 
Parched Arabia isn’t likely to become a 
land of rich farms. But a waste product 
of Arabian oilfields could help farmers 
in more fertile countries. 

Crude oil, in coming from the earth, 
has a generous mixture of natural gas. 
The gas must be removed before the 
oil can be shipped safely. Most of the 
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earthquake which loosed its sudden fury on Pacific northwest (see story). 
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gas from the Arabian oil fields is burned 
to get rid of it. 

A survey by the U.N. Food and 
Agriculture Organization indicates that 
800,000 tons a year of high-grade 
fertilizer could be produced at very 
low cost from this wasted gas. 

Such production would practically 
wipe out the shortage of chemical 
fertilizers, one of the chief factors hold- 
ing back greater food production. The 
world fertilizer shortage for the current 
year is estimated at 900,000 tons. 
Natural gas can be used to make 
ammonium sulphate fertilizer, 


IN THE 48 STATES 


“CONWAY BOY.” Europe will 
soon get to know Richard “Pee 
Wee” French, a five-foot-three- 
inch freshman in Kenneth High 
School, Conway, New Hamp- 
shire. 
“Pee Wee,” his family, and many Cen- 
way citizens are featured in a special 
State Department motion picture which 
will be shown throughout Europe. The 
film is intended to present the life of 
New England to the people of Europe. 
Similar films are in progress in other 
parts of the United States. . 

The film, entitled “Conway Boy,” 
shows the town at play. No particular 
“plot” is included, other than the 
ordinary events of a typical American 
small community. There are no pro- 
fessional performers. 

“Pee Wee,” who is vice president of 
his class, is taking the whole venture 
very calmly. When asked how he felt 
about being the center of so much at- 
tention, he murmured, “I wish they 
had chosen somebody else.” 


MOON-STRUCK? What set off 

the earthquake that jarred the 

Pacific Coast this month? 
Just before noon on April 13, Nature 
let loose a “blockbuster.” For 45 
seconds the U.S. Pacific Northwest 
rocked under a severe earthquake. The 
neighborhood of Puget Sound was 
worst hit, but the shock was felt also 
throughout Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and British Columbia. 

In some Washington cities, walls 
crumbled and buildings cracked. The 
Washington State Capitol was dam- 
aged. Eight persons died, more than 
60 were hurt. 

The great earth shock came only a 
few hours after a full eclipse of the 
moon. Some scientists believe this fact 
is more than coincidence. 

The rim of the North Pacific Ocean 
has more earthquakes than almost any 
other part of the world. Great pres- 
sures within the earth below the Pacific 
region are building up new mountains. 





NEWS. | (Continued) 


When rock masses slip under the 
great strains, an earthquake results. 
There are frequent slight slips and 
minor earthquakes. The constantly 
changing earth pressures might be com- 
pared to a loaded gun. What sort of 
“trigger” could set off a major blast? 

The gravity pull of the sun and moon 
causes ocean tides and also lesser 
“tides,” or distortions, of the earth’s 
crust itself. When earth, sun, and 
moon are in a straight line, as at the 
time of an eclipse, these gravity dis- 
tortions are greatly magnified. One 
theory, not held by all astronomers, is 
that this period of unusual distortion 
might “pull the trigger” that sets off an 
earthquake. 


PULPS FADE OUT. The Shadow 
vanishes from the newsstands 
shortly, along with three other 
pulp magazines and five comic 
book confederates. The moral: 
“Like crime, pulp and comic maga- 
zine publishing does not pay.” 
Street and Smith, the country’s oldest 
pulp publishing house, which had been 
losing money on its pulp magazines and 
comic books, decided to junk them. In 
the future, the publishers will concen- 
trate on their slick paper magazines, 
which include Mademoiselle and 
Astounding Science Fiction. 

Founded 94 years ago, Street and 
Smith’s publishing history mirrors the 
changing tastes in America’s popular 
reading. In 1855 a printer named Smith 
teamed up with a bookkeeper named 
Street and took over a broken-down 
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magazine. They added a few magazines 
of their own and started a business that 
mushroomed like something born in the 
brain of Horatio Alger. 

Their early magazines, called dime 
novels though they usually cost a nickel, 
were printed on cheap paper and 
featured a complete novel in each 
issue. Your Grandfather and Dad de- 
voured these magazines. The accent 
was on action and stories moved as fast 
as their heroes with hair-trigger Colts. 

When a theme proved popular, 

Street and Smith rode it to death. Nick 
Carter (in real life, Colonel Frederick 
Van Rensselaer Dey) knocked out a 
novel (30,000 words) every week for 
years on end. Burt L. Standish (William 
Gilbert Patten) ground out 80,000 
words*a month about Frank Merriwell. 
(Never heard of him? Ask Dad.) 
- Other Street and Smith writers of 
that period were Oliver Optic (William 
T. Adams), Ned Buntline (the friend 
of Buffalo Bill), and the great Horatio 
Alger, Jr. There were 400 books on 
Buffalo Bill, and about 1,000 on Frank 
Merriwell. 

Eventually the dime novel craze died 
down, and. the fledgling pulps caught 
on. Street and Smith, along with its 
competitors, rode another wave, and 
the country was flooded with pulps. 
Many of today’s top-flight authors cut 
their literary teeth on the pulps. 

Among the writers in the Street and 
Smith pulp stable at one time or an- 
other were Upton Sinclair, Theodore 
Dreiser, Edith Wharton, O. Henry, 
Booth Tarkington, Rupert Hughes, 
Fannie Hurst, and many others. When 
pulp sales became anemic, Street and 
Smith added comic books. Now these, 


SCIENCE FICTION 


Passing of the “‘Pulps”: Stories steeped in 
the mysterious aura of science have replaced 
the dime novel of 50 years ago (see story). 


too, are joining Deadeye Dick in the 
graveyard. 

What’s Behind It: Some pulp and 
comics publishers blame the growing 
popularity of television. This opinion 
is shared by movie producers worry- 
ing about the current box-office slump. 
Other publishers point out that excel- 
lent fiction is available in the form of 
pocket book reprints selling at 25 cents 
This rising tide of inexpensive books 
has washed out the sales of comics and 
pulps, at the same time raising the 
general level of our reading taste. 

eee 


_ LANDMARK OF FREEDOM. A 
300-year-old parchment, found a 
few years ago in a London auc. 
tion room, held the place of honor 
last week as Maryland celebrated 

’ “Religious Toleration Week.” 
That parchment, nearly a yard square, 
records the passage of “An Act Con- 
cerning Religion” by the General As- 
sembly of Maryland Colony on April 
21, 1649. This law is a great milestone 
in the history of religious liberty. 

Maryland was settled in 1633, part- 
ly to provide a refuge for Roman 
Catholics, who were persecuted in Eng- 
land. From the beginning Maryland 
had a tradition of religious toleration. 

The Calverts, proprietors of Mary- 
land, and many leading citizens wer 
Catholics. However, Protestant settlers 
soon outnumbered the Catholics. 
Friction arose. In an effort to, bring 
peace in the colony, the legislatur 
passed the “Act Concerming Religion.” 

After providing heavy punishment 
(never enforced) for blasphemy, the 
law stated: “Noe person . . . professing 
to believe in Jesus Christ, shall fr 
henceforth bee any waies troubled 
molested or discountenanced for or in 
respect of his or her religion.” 

Last Thursday, on the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the passage of 
this law, state officials and religious 
leaders celebrated the event on the 
grounds of the original colonial capitol 
(long since vanished). Other celebra- 
tions took place throughout the week in 
schools, churches, and societies. 

eee 


ON THE AIR. Two high school 
students will have their prize- 
winning Scholastic Awards com- 
positions played on the CBS radio 
network this week. 
They are Gerald Humel, 17, of John 
Adams High School, Cleveland, and 
Andrew W. Smith, Jr., 16, of Indiana 
(Pa.) High School. Both entered com 
positions for Scholastic Creative Music 
Awards, sponsored by Columbia records 
You can hear their works performed 
by the CBS Symphony Orchestra on the 
Treasury Bandstand, 5 P. M. EST, 
Wednesday, April 27 
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Quiz below based on news and social studies materials in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


I. New Zealand 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 40. 


__a. New Zealand is located 
1. below the equator 
2. partly above and partly be- 
low the equator 
3. above the equator 
4. in the Western hemisphere 
__b. The people who first settled 
New Zealand are called 
1. Bantus 3. Yogis 
. 2. Maoris 4. Hawaiians 
The population of New Zealand 
is about 
1. 200,000 3. 12,500,000 
2. 1,800,000 4. 109,000,000 
__d. The chief occupation of New 
Zealanders is 
1. farming 
2. fishing 
3. coal mining 
4. raising food grains like wheat 
The present government of New 
Zealand is 
1. socialist 3. federalist 
2. communist 4. anarchist 
Executive authority in the New 
Zealand government is exercised 
by the 
1. British King 
2. governor-general 
$. president 
4. prime minister 
__g. All of the following indicate that 
New Zealand is an advanced 
country, except 
1. suffrage is granted to women 
2. all citizens enjoy full politi- 
cal, economic, and _ social 
equal.ty , 
. international trade with Eu- 
rope is discouraged 


4. education is free and com- 

pulsory 
__h. The social security program in 

New Zealand is financed chiefly 

by 

1. tariff revenues 

2. excise taxes 

3. sales taxes 

4. taxes on salaries and corpo- 
ration income 

All of the following are govern- 

ment owned and operated in 

New Zealand, except 

1. central bank 

2. public utilities 

3. railroads 

4. sheep raising 

As a British dominion, New 

Zealand's role in world affairs is 

1. dependent upon British for- 
eign policy 

2. independent of British for- 
eign policy 

3. of no importance 

4. determined by the majority 
position of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations 


My score 


il. Margarine—Butter 


A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place an 
“F” if it is an argument for eliminating 
restrictions on margarine, and an “A” 
if it is an argument against. Each 
counts 3. Total 12. 

__1. Artificial coloring of margarine 
might permit storekeepers to 
sell it at the same price as butter. 

__2. American dairymen consider the 
continued wide sale of butter 
essential to their economic well- 
being. 

__3. Modern margarine is made of 
highly refined vegetable oils un- 
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der scientifically controlled con- 
ditions. 

__4. The fat content and moisture 
content of both products is 
equal. 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place an 
“F” if it is a fact and an “O” if it is an 
opinion. Each counts 4. Total 20. 
__1. Margarine was introduced into 

the U.S. from France 75 years 
ago. 

. Margarine is not as nutritious as 
butter, because it is “artificial.” 

. Butter is always a bright yellow 
in its natural state. 

. Eighteen states forbid the sale 
of colored margarine. 

. There are no economic or re- 
gional groups working for the 
repeal of restrictions on mar- 
garine. 


My score 


ill. Veterans’ Pensions 

A. Using the numbers 1—5 arrange 
each of the following wars in their 
correct chronological order. Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 
__.a. World War I 
__b. Civil War 
c. Spanish-American War 
d. Mexican War 


__e. War of 1812 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following questions, write the 
correct answer. Each counts 4. Total 8. 
—— 1. What is the term we 
use to describe a pension for veterans 
who have been injured in the war? 
= ____2. What is the term we 
use to describe a payment to veterans 
by Federal or State Governments 
which is not a pension but which is a 
reward for service? 


My score My total score 


My name__ ———— es 
CQ for issue of April 2 , 1949 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Each of the following words is taken 
from an article in this issue. 

arbitration—A method of settling dis- 
putes in which the disputing parties agree 
in advance to accept the decision of a 
third party. The third party may be a 
single individual or a group, and in 
certain countries is sometimes a govern- 
ment official. Labor disputes are often 
settled by arbitration. but any matter, 


such as a dispute between two nations, 
may be resolved in this manner. 

sovereignty (sév ér in ti)—In one 
meaning, this word means the independ- 
ence of a nation from other nations. In 
a related meaning, it indicates the group 
in a nation holding the final power of 
government. In a democracy like the 
United States, for example, sovereignty 
rests with the people, who elect officials 
to carry out their will. 

class distinctions—Rigid social differ- 
ences between groups of differing eco- 
nomic income and status. In some coun- 


tries it is almost impossible for a worker 
to mingle socially with a group of em- 
ployers. Most democratic countries seek 
to eliminate class distinctions, which are 
usually accompanied by misunderstand- 
ing and ill feeling between groups. 

G. 1. Bill of Rights—This is the popular 
name for the Federal law which provides 
various educational, loan, and insurance 
benefits for World War II veterans. 

oleomargarine—This is the full form of 
the word margarine. It is also sometimes 
called “oleo.” It comes from the French, 
and originally meant oi! from beef fats. 
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1. WEIGHT BAIT 


Want to gain weight and yet eat 
foods that are nourishing and easily 
digested? Below are six sample menus 
for one day. In each group, underline 
the food or beverage that you’d do 
well to avoid! Each counts 5. Total 30. 


A. Breakfast 

Orange juice; cereal with sugar 
and honey or cream; scrambled 
eggs; roll, or muffin with butter or 
margarine; coffee 

. Mid-Morning 
Chocolate marshmallow cookies; 
phosphate drink 

. Lunch (Hot) 4 
Vegetable soup; creamed salmon 
and peas; diced apple, raisin, and 
celery salad with mayonnaise; 
bread with butter or margarine; 


sliced bananas and cream; mo- 


lasses cookies; milk, cocoa, or 
chocolate milk 

. After-School 
Banana split 
Dinner 
Cream of tomato soup; broiled 
lamb chop; broccoli with butter or 
margarine; French fried potatoes; 
lettuce and tomato salad with 
Russian dressing; apple pie with 
ice cream or baked apple with 
cream 
Before Bedtime 
Crackers, pickles, and milk 


My score 


ll. THE WINK 


What did you learn from “The 
Wink”? That the short short is a 
highly specialized and difficult story 
to write? That small unexpected inci- 
dents sometimes produce extraordinary 
results? You'd be on the right track in 
either case. Now prove that you got 


Read All About If 


Quiz is based on materials in issue and designed to test 
reading comprehension and vocabulary. Score totals 100. 


the specific (as well as the general) 
ideas by checking the correct answer 
to each of the following multiple- 
choice questions. Each counts 5. Total 
35. 
1. At McLean High School, 
Macomb is an instructor in 
—a. French 
__b. mathematics 
—__c. Latin 
2. In addition to teaching five classes, 
she is also 
a. coach of the girls’ 
team 
__b. Dean of Girls 
—. faculty adviser to the sopho- 
more class 
$8. Because Miss Macomb is timid 
and easily imposed upon, another 
faculty member refers to her as the 
__.a. Mouse 
__b. Lamb 
__c. Dope 
4. Miss Macomb has a classroom 
“problem”; his name is 
—a. Richard Turner 
__b. Jimmie Blake 
__c. Georgie Haines 
5. Then, one morning, an attractive 
man teacher winks at Miss Macomb, 
and she suddenly changes into a 
a. glamor girl 
+ firm, aggressive woman 
__c. raging fury 
6. She sails into the superintendent's 
office and 
__a. asks to be relieved of two classes 


Laura 


basketball 


and compensated for her extra- 
curricular duties 
__b. resigns 
__c. calls him an unscrupulous old 
martinet 
7. The surprise ending comes when 
Miss Macomb learns that the man 
teacher's wink is just 
—_a4. a nervous mannerism 
__b. a technique he pulls on all the 
girls 
__c. the result of a cinder in his eye 


My score 


ll. WORD-WISE IS WORLD-WISE 


Here’s a familiar problem—like 
having to finish a crossword puzzle 
that somebody else has begun! The 
seven incomplete words below appear 
in this issue. Kev letters are given and 
the word itself defined. Supply the 
missing letters of the word. Each 
counts 5. Total 35. 


1. d — — g — musical composition ex- 
pressive of grief 
2. — t — c — a — 0 marked by short, 
clear-cut playing or singing of tones 
or chords 
. —-b——v-—o — — forgetful 
. t— m ——i-—y rashness 
. m—n-—f——-—n — lavish 
.—-r—p—d—t——n fear 
. — ss — m — — — —e absorb 
My score Total score 
Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


Pity the poor stranger to our shores! 
More often than not, his first few 
rounds with the English language are 
a baffling and humiliating experience. 
He finds that our rules of grammar 
have almost as many exceptions as 
applications. His head is dizzy with 
our popular turt's of speech. To native 
Americans, the ten common idioms 
below are as matter-of-course as an 
Idaho baked potato. Your job is to fill 
the blanks with the missing word or 
words. Foreign readers will be re- 
lieved to find that a free translation 
comes with each idiom. 


1. adopt a high-toned manner 
Because of Polly’s irritating habit 
of putting on s, she was 
disliked by most of our club mem- 
bers. 

2. at a distance 
She’s the kind of stage-struck nit- 
wit that producers like to keep at 

length. 

3. have an idea 
That wild gleam in Hank’s eye 
simply means that he has another 
bee — — -. 

4. be changeable 
Blake’s a poor man to consult on 

“any issue. He blows — — — about 
everything. 

5. act firmly 
Enough of this procrastinating 
about my future! From now on, I 
intend to take the bull — — —. 

6. unsympathetic reception 
When Tod interviewed the presi- 


dent of the personal loan company, 
he was given the cold 
endure the consequences 
After a long talk with the social 
worker, Spike decided to go back 
to California and face the 

. look out for oneself 
We'll never reach any kind of in- 
ternational understanding and co- 
operation so long as individuals 
and nations are concerned only 
with _____ their own nests. 

. become a candidate 
Because of the tremendous popular 
demonstration at the Philadelphia 
convention of 1940, the Republi- 
can dark horse, Wendell Willkie, 
decided to throw his hat — — —. 

10. irritate 
I'd have done what she asked 
long ago if she hadn’t rubbed me 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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awkward stage in writing, as in 

life itself. There are sure to be 
some sentences in every composition 
by a novice—and sometimes by an ex- 
pert, too—that stumble and stutter, that 
say too much or too little, that lack 
poise and finesse. Along the margin of 
such passages a teacher makes a wiggly 
line with the brief comment, “Awk- 
ward.” 

Sentences are awkward instead of 
finished because of particular defects 
in wording or in structure. If, when 
rewriting a blue-penciled sentence, you 
analyze its fault to yourself clearly, 
you will gain in ability to revise the 
sentences of your next composition be- 
fore you hand it in. 

Here we have a student’s opening 
statement—very unsatisfactory to the 
writer and equally so to the reader: 
“When I think back to reason out what 
one factor has had the most effect on 
my life, it is most decidedly the ad- 
vantage of owning a country place.” 
Why is this awkward? Chiefly because 
its so weighted down with words it 
can hardly move at all! What can we 
do with it? Simply take time enough 
to experiment with the idea until it 
becomes straightforward. Thus: “When 
I look backward, I realize that our 
owning a place in the country has been 
the greatest advantage of my life.” 
This is just one way of saying it. Try 
— another simple version your- 
self. 

Consider this sentence: “These de- 
scriptions were omitted greatly to the 
benefit of the book, I think.” Without 
necessarily increasing the number of 
words, we can give the idea a more 
comfortable, more idiomatic garment: 
“I think the book was improved by the 
omission of such descriptions.” 

It's very hard to tell anyone how to 
change poor wording into good idio- 
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Sentences As Well As People 
Do Grow Out of It! 


By Agnes N. Bass 


matic English. People who are born with 
a feeling for the subtleties of language 
know “by instinct”; others must ac- 
quire a sensitivity to the habits of Eng- 
lish by sharpening their observation 
and by deliberately imitating accepted 
turns of speech. 

A foreign-born student may write, 
“We had a good scout leader, but he, 
to our misfortune, left us.” How would 
you improve this sentence for him? An 
American-born student may write with 
equal awkwardness, “She being alone, 
I stayed until the doctor came.” What 
would be better here? 

You will often find that a student 
leaves out words that are important to 
the smoothness and grace of a sen- 
tence. Consider what happens to the 
following thought because of an omis- 
sion: “The bride was skillful in cook- 
ing and managing her husband.” 

Repetitions as well as omissions spoil 
a sentence. Once aware of this, you 
can easily revise the following: “He 
said that if he had more time that he 
could finish” and “This errand was at- 
tended to to the best of my ability.” 

Another awkward habit is the too 
frequent use of there, as in “There 
were four dogs waiting for the rat to 
come out of the hole.” It is surely more 
effective to say, “Four dogs were wait- 
ing for the rat to come out of the 
hole.” Revise the next one yourself. 
“The day was cool, there having been 
a thunderstorm the night before.” 

In these sentences we see the awk- 
wardness of misplaced modifiers: “Any 
boy who wants to play baseball, even 
the most athletic, will have to go out 
for practice.” “This house is a peaceful 
place for a tired man after a hard day’s 
work to come to and to lovok at the 


mountains in the distance.” The modi- 
fiers in the second sentence are all 
heaped up at the end. In revising, re- 
member that modifiers can often be 
placed with advantage at the very be- 
ginning of the sentence. 

The use of the passive voice makes 
many a sentence sound as awkward as 
a poor translation. For example, “When 
the last selection was over, thunderous 
applause could be heard.” This sounds 
better: “Thunderous applause followed 
the last selection.” Now revise the fol- 
lowing sentence: “A telegram was re- 
ceived which he tore open hastily.” 

It’s as awkward to change construc- 
tions in the middle of a sentence as to 
swap horses in midstream—to say, for 
example, “I am going to college so that 
I can study law and to please my fam- 
ily.” Keep to one construction and say, 
“I am going to college to study law 
and to please my family,” or “I am 
going to college so that I can study 
law and (so that I can) please my 
family.” Try writing this statement 
smoothly in two different ways: “Should 
the snow stop and if the roads are 
good, we shall hurry on to town.” 

There are many other types of 
clumsy sentences. In writing your next 
composition, however, look only for the 
awkward mannerisms that we have 
mentioned here: unwieldiness, non- 
idiomatic diction, omission, repetitions, 
unnecessary use of the passive or there, 
and shifts in construction. Find an old 
composition of yours and read it care- 
fully with a mind alert to these spe- 
cific difficulties. 

Train your ear to graceful sentences 
by noting them in your reading. Take 
time in the future to write an unruly“ 
sentence in half a dozen ways until 
your brain child seems to you no long- 
er awkward and ill at ease, but a pleas- 
ant and effective member of literary 
society. 
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She was shy and timid and 
they called her The Mouse ... 


By Frederick Scribner 


AURA MACOMB, Latin teacher 
and Dean of Girls in McLean 
High School, small, timid, her 
brown eyes luminous behind glasses, 
her soft brown hair drawn into a loose 
plait on her neck, threaded her way 
gently through the crowd to the office 
bulletin board. Standing on tiptoe, she 
read the notices over stout Miss Katz- 
man’s head. 

No one would have suspected, this 
morning, that Miss Macomb was rebel- 
lious. Rebellious? The true rebel wants 
action, and it was not in Miss Macomb, 
to let loose her resentment. Her burdens 
might seem insufferable, but she kept 
them stifled. Even though they beat 
upon her brain till it ached with protest. 

Miss Macomb, passing a hand over 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
trom Household Magazine. 


her forehead, shut her eyes and lis- 
tened to the litany Hounding 
creditors . . . Brother Jim’s new suit 
. . , Mother’s appendicitis . . . Shoes, 
light, food, rent . . . Dirge of unpaid 
bills . . . No money for new glasses, 
despite pains of astigmatism . . . And 
school troubles: Georgie Haines, the 
smart-alec lout in her Cicero class 
whose callous insolence was driving her 
into insomnia . Worst of all, the 
grinding exhaustion of doing a dean’s 
work in addition to her heavy teaching 
schedule; she had become an over- 
worked clearing-house for the prob- 
lems, serious and trifling, of all the 
girls in school. Hard work, competently 


The 
Wink 


done, for which she was unpaid, un- 
appreciated. 

Unappreciated—that was it. The job 
had been thrust upon her because she 
was meek, but she wouldn't have 
minded that if her faithful work had 
been noticed. People didn’t notice Miss 
Macomb, however—at least, not appre- 
ciatively. Only yesterday she had heard 
Miss Sprague—“Oh, send that boy-crazy 
Lucille up to the Mouse.” Miss Sprague 
laughed. “You know—old maids are ex- 
perts in love.” 

The Mouse—old maid—she was only 
thirty! Miss Macomb winced, cast a last, 
bitter glance at the bulletin board. As 
she wheeled to go, she looked abruptly 
into the eyes of Richard Turner. Mr. 
Turner, a young mathematics instructor, 
stood with his back to the office mail- 
boxes. He looked straight back at her. 
Then, quickly, half-smiling, he winked. 

For a second Miss Macomb stood 
petrified—then gasped, flushed, and 
wriggled through the crowd. Her heels 
tapped an astonished staccato on the 
corridor floor. 

It—it—she was confused—it was pre- 
posterous! Mr. Turner, tall, big-shoul- 
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dered, casual, his good-natured face 
strongly chiselled. . . . Mr. Turner, who 
possessed all that Miss Macomb ad- 
mired, secretly, of male aggressiveness— 
and here he was winking at her! People 
didn’t wink at Miss Macomb; she was 
too timid, self-effacing. But Mr. Turner 
had winked! Of course, it hadn’t meant 
anything—anything serious. It- was a 
special sort of wink. A friendly wink. 
A wink that drew her, somehow, into 
amiable confidence. A nice wink! 

“Look here, Miss Macomb,” it said, 
“were friends, you and I!” A warm, 
generous, “It’s a queer world!” sort of 
wink. A wink that said, “It’s a tough 
life, but you and I are happy and don’t 
care]” 

Miss Macomb, tapping down the 
corridor, felt the tremulous shock in her 
heart give way to a glow. Mr. Turner 
appreciated her—he didn’t think she 
was a mouse! Or an old maid oblivious 
tolove. Mr. Turner’s wink admitted her, 
magically, into the gaily casual com- 
panionship of men. She wasn’t simple 
enough to think it meant anything 
romantic. 

But—why had he winked? He had 
never noticed her before. After all— 
sudden doubt assailed Miss Macomb— 
had he really winked? Or had it been 
the product of her imagination? No! 
Miss Macomb was not so prim that she 
could not recognize a wink. Mr. Turner 
had looked squarely at her, and dis- 
tinctly closed his left eye. And he had 
smiled, something he would not have 
done if he had not meant the wink! 


Preoccupied, Miss Macomb had 
walked far past her classroom door, an 
unheard-of breach of habit. Suddenly 
the first period bell clanged, and she 
stopped bewildered. Invariably, at this 
time, she was ready to take attendance 
in her room. Now she was standing, 
like a fish out of water, opposite the 
superitendent’s office at the far end of 
the corridor. She stared uncertainly at 
the door. Pupils surged past her un- 
noticed. She was not even aware of 
curious glances, nor of the suppressed 
laughter when Georgie Haines, in gro- 
tesque imitation of her rapt gaze, gog- 
gled his eyes behind her back. A change 
had come over Miss Macomb. As she 
stared at the superintendent's door, she 
was conscious, for the first time in her 
life, of a great welling of self-faith. 

As the corridor emptied, Miss Ma- 
comb, suddenly smiling, did a queer 
thing: she took off her glasses. Still 
smiling, she swiftly tidied her hair. 
Then, determination transforming her 
lace, she entered the superintendent's 
office. Brushing coolly past the secre- 
taries in the outer room, she opened 
Mr. Blake’s door and stepped across the 
threshold. 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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HI, THERE—Bet you didn’t expect to 
see “Jam Session” again until next 
month. But we've decided to continue 
last week’s discussion on “entertainment 
favorites.” By the time we finished dis- 
eussing the winners on the entertainment 
ballot last week, there was room for too 
few of your comments on particular 
entertainers or entertainments. Since so 
many thousands of you participated in 
the balloting, we think it only fair to let 
our readers hear what a few more of 
you had to say on the subject. “Boy 
dates Girl” will be back on this page 
mext week.—Gay Head. 


ENTERTAINMENT FAVORITES 
John R. Tunis has never failed to 


bring me enjoyment. It seems as you 
read his books that you are right out on 
the basketball court or on the football 
field as one of the players. 


Jim Pitzer 
Portland (ind.) H. S. 


Many current radio programs ridicule 
their slogan, “Crime Does Not Pay,” by 
presenting monotonous and _ fantastic 
tales of mystery and murder. It is a 
pleasure, therefore, to hear an exciting 
program like The Big Story and to 
know that you are listening to actual 
facts about real people. The Big Story 
tells of the stories behind the front-page 
headlines and of the reporters who 


wrote them. : 


Annette Ogg 
Henry Grady H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 


Perry Como’s warm voice makes you 
feel that he is singing only to you. His 
private life is above reproach, and he 
lives his religion. The fact that he was 
once a barber proves the merits of the 
American way of life. 

Jerry Horning 
Glasgow (Ky.) H. S. 


Detroit's Hal Newhouser is our 
choice as the top man in baseball. For 
years, now, Hal has been the top left- 
hander in either league, winning 20 or 
more games almost every year, and this 
has been with one of the weaker teams 
of the league. We are firm believers 
that Newhouser with a strong hitting 
club would win at least 30 games. 

Steve Orosz, Hugh Muir, and Frank Grammer 

Turtle Creek (Pa.) H. S. 

Jackie Robinson is my favorite big- 
league player. He was the first Negro 
to play in the majors and was voted 


“Rookie of the Year” in 1947. He made 


way for other Negroes to play in 
majors. 
Bill Leinweber 
Cheney (Wash.) H. S. 


A Date with Judy is my favorite ra- 
dio program, because it’s about a teen- 
ager like myself. Judy has plenty of 
problems, and when I get into a similar 
predicament, I think of her and what a 
mess she made. Then I try to avoid all 
her unnecessary mistakes. 

Ruby Blunt 
Maricopa (Calif.) H. S$. 


My favorite magazine illustrator is 
Jon Whitcomb, because of his ability to 
draw attention to a magazine story or 
advertisement. Nothing is more de- 
pressing than to be looking through a 
magazine feeling fine and to find that 
the illustrations for all the stories are 
drab, dry, and wooden. Colorful, cute, 
human pictures give a person an incen- 
tive to read a story or advertisement. 
Jon Whitcomb’s illustrations fill all of 
these requirements. 


Carole Perry 
Fort Smith (Ark.) H. S. 


I pick Pee Wee Reese as my favorite 
ball player, not only because he is the 
best shortstop in the major leagues, but 
also because he is the most mannerly, 
and least swell-headed of any celebrity 
in any field of entertainment. He signs 
autographs cheerfully for hours, and he 
talks seriously with his fans, instead of 
regarding them as inferiors: He has 
been the strength and spirit behind the 
Dodgers since 1931. The sight of Pee 
Wee fielding a hot one at shortstop, his 
usually smiling face set with determina- 
tion and the will to win has given us 
Flatbush faithful, even during the long 
pennant-less seasons, the loyalty, pride, 
and spirit to shout, “Wait till next year!” 

Barbara Zemen 
Prospect Heights H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Butch Jenkins is a typical boy, and 
looks like any kid in your neighbor- 
hood. As I'm 16, I look at Butch’s por- 


trayals and appreciate an era of life 
I've just passed. 
Don Cleveland 
Nevada (Mo.) Jr. H. S$. 


Movies are my vente entertainment 
on a date. The film is always different 
and provides a common topic of con- 
versation if you and your date get stuck 
for something to talk about. 


Joyce Crutchley 


Jane Add Vocational H. S., Baltimore, Md. 





Square dancing is my favorite enter- 
tainment on a date. It’s not only good 
exercise, but usually you get to dance 
with a lot of boys rather than just one. 


Pat Quinbrian 
Catholic Central H. S., Troy, N.Y 


Thomas Costain not only excites his 
readers by his excellent use of lan- 
guage, but his plots keep a reader spell- 
bound. It’s really a pleasure to absorb 
history and geography when they are 
combined with an active story of in- 
trigue, adventure, and romance as they 
are in Costain’s books. 

Helen Witschard 
Cornwall (N. Y.) H. S. 


I would like to “plug” one of the best 
programs on the radio today. The Rail- 
road Hour presents a different operetta 
each week and affords people, who 
would never have a chance to see the 
operettas on stage, an opportunity to 
hear good music by top artists. 


Jo Ann Miller 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Council Bluffs, lowa 


After seeing Montgomery Clift as the 
GI in The Search and as the cowboy in 
Red River, I say he’s one of our most 
versatile actors. 

Camilla Castello 
St. Xavier Acad., Providence, R. |. 


NEXT “JAM SESSION:” If you haven't 
already sent us your ideas on the next 
“Jam Session” question, it’s not too late 
to get in on the discussion. 

Question: If you were writing a 1949 
edition of date etiquette, are there any 
of the standard dating traditions (such 
as the boy calling for the girl, paying 
all the bills, ete.) that you would di- 
eard? Are there any new rules you 
would add? Look over your “pet 
peeves” in dating and tell us what you'd 
do about them— if you were making the 
rules. 

Write down your ideas, and mail 
them not later than May 1 to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Mugazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your timely and 
well-written article, “North Atlantic De- 
tense Pact” (March 2). There is nothing 
we. the youth of America, need more 
than a chance to learn the facts of the 
governmental alliances and negotiations 
in this world which will be ours to run 
in only a few short years. 

Your article seems especially impor- 
tant to me, because the Defense Pact 
represents another step toward world 
unification—even though it seems that 
all steps toward organization thus far 
have been made with a strong connec- 
tion with war. However, it does appear 
that if the Defense Pact plan were 
caused to function in the whole effi- 
ciency of its ideal, it would certainly 
smother the chances of anything but 
lasting peace. 

Thank you for your good work in 
circulating the facts of such great doc- 
trines, while taking a “middle of the 
road” policy in your presentation which 
allows the reader to form his own 
opinion. 

William A. Leppert 
Northwestern Military and 
Naval Academy 
Walworth, Wis. 
oo co c 
Dear Editor: 

Usually, I find your short stories de- 
lightful—but not February Afternoon 

Feb. 23). This “short-short” was well- 
written, but it leaves a bad impression 
on the reader. I cannot understand how 
this story could win even an Honorable 
Mention in the Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 

Marilynn Watt 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


What did other readers think of 
February Afternoon? (This was the 
story, written by a New York City high 
school student, about a small boy who 
was beaten up by some older boys. 
When policemen come to his rescue, 
they can’t understand why the boy 
didn’t call out for help, then discover 
that he has no tongue.)—Ed. 

(Continued on page 22) 

















Here’s Adventure For You! 


Follow the trail of high adventure...don the uniform of 
Uncle Sam’s Army. 


Winter maneuvers, for example, give you a chance to camp 
out, hunt, ski, live a real he-man’s life. Living outside in the 
crisp winter air, you'll be training with the latest kinds of 
equipment. 


You'll use new and specially designed protective clothing— 
find that there are new ways of preparing piping hot food 
without building a fire—learn the tricks of camouflaging, 
tracking, taking advantage of terrain. And you'll become 
self-sufficient in the ways of an outdoorsman. 


Yes, you'll like the life of a soldier! High adventure is yours. 
The Army’s Career Plan assures development, education, 
promotion and leadership opportunities. 


Start thinking now of the splendid boost up the ladder of 
life an Army career will give you. When you’re old enough— 
17 with parents’ consent—you’ll begin one of our nation’s 
most honored professions. Become a highly skilled professional 
man—a professional for peace in the new Regular Army. 


FACE IS AMERICAS 
MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESs 


THE NEW ARMY AND AIR FORCE OFFER... 


® WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER 1085 
®% BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 








® UNUSUAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


U.S. ARMY and U.S.AIR FORGE 


RECRI 








The Top Ten 


ALIFORNIA produces a lot of nice 
stuff—like sunshine, pole vaulters; 
and movie actors. But the “crop” 

it prizes most is tennis players. 

There’s something about the Golden 
State that brings out the racket in you. 
Maybe it’s the sunshine. Maybe it’s the 
fine, bouncy air. Whatever the reason, 
the fact remains that more than half 
our ranking tennis stars hail from Cali- 
fornia. 

Look at the latest rankings. Six of 
the 10 leading men and six of the 10 
leading women are California born and 
bred! 

It’s the same old story year after 
year. Take the three greatest men play- 
ers of the past 20 vears—Jack Kramer, 
Don Budge, and Ellie Vines. All were 
Californians. Take the outstanding 
women stars over the same period— 
Helen Wills, Alice Marble, Helen Ja- 
cobs, and Pauline Betz. Ditto. 

As you may see in the table, I have 
also listed the players’ rankings for the 
three previous years. This will give you 
an idea of their development. 





@ The taut, high pitch of VICTOR Strings 
that Win foretells winning speed on 
every stroke, 





Have your racket strung 
with 


ICTOR 


Strings that Win / 


The first thing that strikes you is 
Pancho Gonzales’ hurricane rise to the 
top. From absolutely nowhere in the 
national rankings, he zoomed into the 
No. 1 spot—the first player, I believe, 
ever to turn this trick. 

Although Pancho copped the nation- 
al title—which automatically made him 
our No. 1 player—a lot of experts think 
that Ted Schroeder is the better player. 
Ted did not take part in the Nationals 
last season. After the championships, 
however, he licked Pancho in seven 
straight tourneys! 

Frankie Parker is the old man river 
of the national rankings. Though only 
32 years old, he has made the top ten 
16 years in a row—an all-time record. 
That means he was just 16 years old 
when he broke into the top ten. 

On the girls’ side, the big surprise of 
the year was Bev Baker. The pretty 17- 
year-old kid from Santa Monica (Calif.) 
High crashed into the No. 5 spot in her 
first year in the big time. Everybody 
now figures she’s a cinch to lift the na- 
tional crown in another year or two. 

Bev is the only player in the game 
who uses either hand with equal power 
and skill. When the ball comes to her 


right side, she wallops the ball with her 
right hand. When it comes to the left 
side, she bats it with her left hand. In 
other words, she never uses her back. 
hand! No one else can make that claim. 

HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


MEN’S SINGLES 
1948 "47 


Pancho Gonzales__— 
Ted Schroeder 
Frank Parker 

Bill Talbert_____ 
Bob Falkenburg 
Earl Cochell__-__ 
Vic Seixas 

Gardnar Mulloy 
Herbie Flam 
Harry Likas__.____ 


WOMEN’S SINGLES 


1948 "47 4°46 
Margaret du Pont_— 
Louise Brough 
Doris Hart________ 
Gussie Moran 
Beverly Baker 

Pat Todd 

Shirley Fry 

Helen Perez 
Virginia Kovacs 
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TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 














Twenty-fifth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Eye Cues for Keen Vision 





Read only in good light. If you wear glasses, be sure they 
are clean. Have eyes checked regularly. Foods for building 
good strong eyes include vegetables, milk, eggs, and fruit. 
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“Tops, don't miss. “iM Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 


YA QUARTET (J. Arthur Rank. Pro- 
duced by Antony Darnborough. 
Directed by Ken Annakin, Arthur 
Crabtree, Harold French, and Ralph 
Smart.) 


Have you ever wondered why fea- 
ture films are always approximately 90 
uunutes long—why film producers didn’t 
occasionally make “shorties” that would 
be the screen equivalent of the short 
story or one-act play? 

If you have, stop wondering and 
have a look at this intriguing British 
bill of four short films, based on short 
stories by Somerset Maugham. 

“The Facts of Life” is a whimsical 
account of what happens when a son 
wsregards his father’s advice about 
xsambling, lending money, and picking 
up strange young ladies. 

“The Kite” is a story of a young man 
whose bride threatens to leave him be- 
cause he won't give up his boyish pas- 


sion for building kites and flying them. 

“The Alien Corn” is a tragic study of 
a boy with mediocre ability who wants 
to be a concert pianist. 

“The Colonel's Lady” affords a 
glimpse of a stuffy country squire whose 
world totters when he finds his mousy 
wife to be the author of a volume of 
passionate poetry. 

These four films, each with its own 
director and cast, are all noteworthy 
for vivid bits of characterization and 
witty observations on the human race. 
Each vignette runs about 30 minutes, 
and Quartet is prefaced by a few words 
from Somerset Maugham on himself 
and his writing. 

We'd be interested to hear what our 
readers think of these filmlets. 


MMR. BELVEDERE GOES TO COL- 
LEGE (20th Century-Fox. Produced 
by Samuel Engel. Directed by Elliot 
Nugent.) 


He’s back again—the baby-sitting 
“genius” of Sitting Pretty. This time we 
find Mr. Belvedere (Clifton Webb) en- 
rolling as a freshman in Clemens Uni- 
versity. 

Although the incomparable Mr. B. is 
as droll and hilarious a fellow as ever, 
his new antics fall way short of making 
this film another Sitting Pretty. There 


21 


are two reasons: (1) Shirley Temple 
and Tom Drake clutter up and impede 
the story with some strenuous emoting. 
(2) Half of the humor of Sitting Pretty 
was the shock and surprise of watching 
the fantastic character of Mr. Belve- 
dere unfold. But this time, anyone who 
saw Sitting Pretty already knows Belve- 
dere and about what to expect of him. 
So although Clifton Webb still has a 
wicked way with a line, there’s not 
much suspense to the business. 

We did, however, enjoy some scenes 
in which Belvedere tackles the trans- 
formation of a wild, unmannerly lot of 
sorority girls into young ladies. 


MIMTHE SECRET GARDEN (M-G-M. 
Produced by Clarence Brown. Direct- 
ed by Fred M. Wilcox.) 


This is based on Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s delightful book about three 
very different young people who find 
a key and share a secret on a Yorkshire 
estate in England. Margaret O’Brien 
plays the part of Mary Lennox, a 
spoiled and haughty young lady. Brian 
Roper plays Dicken, the country boy 
who softens her up. Dean Stockwell 
plays Colin, an invalid boy whé throws 
violent tantrums and doesn’t want to 
get well. The performances of all three 
are good. 
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THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Resists moisture ~° 


Does not fray - 








DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


6 us pat orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEAUSTRY 








Strong and resilient - 


Lasts longer 


You can get better all-round results with nylon. The four 
features above add up to longer string life and better all- 
round racket service . . .an unbeatable combination. That’s 
why many amateurs and professionals alike agree that no 
other tennis string offers the proved advantages of nylon. 

Give it a try. Look for the tag “Strung with Du Pont 
NYLON” on your new racket. Or specify nylon for your 
next restringing job. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Dept., Room 504A, Arlington, N. J. 
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To get the most out of 
your game of softball be 
sure to have @ genuine 

Louisville Slugger bat and 
H & B's "Softball Rules’ for 
1949. If your dealer is out of 
books send [0c (stamps or 
coin) direct to us [> 
te cover mailing. 
Address Dept. 9-32. 
HILLERICH & 
BRADSBY, Inc., 
Loulsville 2, Ky. f 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 





The Wink. 


(Concluded from page 17) 


Mr. Blake sat at his desk. “Why—” 
his eyebrows jerked up in surprised in- 
quiry, “good morning, Miss Macomb.” 

“Mr. Blake,”—she was too full of 
speech for preliminaries—“I think I 
should tell you of my situation as dean.” 
She was amazed at her own temerity. 
“The work, together with five classes 
in Latin, is too much. I feel that I 
should be relieved of two classes, and 
compensated. . . .” Miss Macomb had 
seated herself; Miss Macomb, smiling 
but firm—who had never met this beetle- 
browed executive without a flutter of 
trepidation—was telling the superinten- 
dent! And as the words tripped out, she 
marveled at her own fluency and at the 
expression of absorbed sympathy in 
Mr. Blake’s face. 

When, a few minutes later, Miss 
Macomb left the office, words of hearty 
assufance were ringing in her ears. As 
she took her quick little steps down the 
corridor, she felt as if she were in a 
dream. This could not have happened 
—yet it had, and with how little effort! 
Always before she had been afraid to 
ask, afraid to tell. But now she held 
her head high, and her eyes, without 
the glasses, shone with confidence. 

A particularly bright shaft of sun- 
light fell across the hall from the nurse’s 
room, a few doors from her own. Miss 
Macomb came toward it, glanced in, 
and almost dropped her glasses. By the 
window, brilliantly silhouetted in the 
morning sun, his mouth parted in a 
grimace oddly like a smile, sat Mr. 
Turner. His head was cast back and the 
portly school nurse stood over him, 
carefully rolling back his right eyelid. 
As if from a great distance, Miss Ma- 
comb heard her say: “There it is... . 
Looks like a big cinder, Mr. Turner. . . . 
You commuters better shut your eyes 
when you get off a train. Uh—uh—hold 
still now—a second—just a second. .. . 
—Uh, I've got it. . . . See, Mr. Turner?” 

Miss Macomb’s head whirled dizzily; 
she drew a deep, trembling breath. 
Then, abruptly, she turned away and 
hurried down the corridor, her head 
still high, her eyes determined and 
glinting—she was on her way to Cicero 
and Georgie Haines! 





Rarity 


A suburban matron was pricing a 
hat in one of the exclusive shops and 
was told it was $80. 

“Why there’s hardly anything on it!” 
she gasped. 

“Madam,” said the saleswoman icily, 
“what you are paying for is the re- 
straint.” 


Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 19) 


Dear Editor: 


I was very pleased to see you give 
Knock on Any Door your Movie-of-the 
Month Award for March. I have been 
hearing a great deal about the film, and 
I gather that it not only contains some 
top-rate acting, but that it also packs a 
wallop in the form of reproach to an 
indifferent society. 

The problem it deals with—juvenile 
delinquency caused by environment-—is 
one of utmost importance to us all. | 
hope that many people will see it and 
will be inspired to do all within their 
power to correct this negligence. 


Molly Price 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 


I quite agree with Nancy Springer 
(“Say What You Please,” Dec. 8) on 
her view of the hypocritical Soviet lead- 
ers. I think the conferences at Yalta and 
Teheran brought on the present world 
crisis—especially in Korea. 

“Say What You Please!” is a very 
good idea. In printing the letters of stu- 
dents of many countries, you strengthen 
friendships between nations and extend 
our knowledge. I would be glad to an- 
swer letters from your readers. 


Rhee Chongwhan 
4-2 Normal School, Chunju, Korea 


PEN PALS WANTED: 
Brendan O'Driscoll 
37 King St., Dublin, Ireland 
(Brendan is 14, and his hobbies are 
reading and stamp collecting.) 


Elmar Zeller 
Dangstetten 99, Kreis Waldshut 
Baden, French Zone of Germany 


(Elmar is 17 and likes stamp collect- 
ing and sports—especially football and 
swimming. ) 
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The Ambiguous Female 


Jo Ann and Jon, children of a. CBS 
actor, had one of those childhood 
squabbles the other day, which ended 
in the haughty delivery of a note from 
Jo Ann to Jon, who pressed his father 
into service to read it to him. 

The note said: “Dear Jon, I hate you 
and will never play with you again. 
Love, Jo Ann.” 

Magazine Digest 
Party Line 

In anti-communist circles, the Czechs 
are telling this one: 

It was a beautiful sunny day in 
Prague, when a Czech Government of- 
ficial encountered Communist President 
Klement Gottwald carrying an open 
umbrella. “An umbrella?” the friend 
expostulated. “On such a fine day?” 

Didn’t you know?” Gottwald replied, 
“It's raining in Moscow.” 

New York Times 
In Case of Accident .. . 


rhree teen-agers, accompanied by an 
older member of the family, were riding 
bicycles on a rough country road. The 
older member, a novice at cycling, was 
thrown off at a rough spot, and was 
knocked unconscious. 

A couple, passing in a buggy, ren- 
dered first aid and took the victim to 
the nearest doctor. 

When the cyclists reached home, 
they were questioned as to what they 
would have done had not help arrived. 
The first teen-ager said she’d have 
sidden for the doctor; the second, said 
fe’d have come for the family. Both 
were commended for their good sense. 

The youngest, not wishing to be out- 
rivaled, said with finality: “I'd have re- 
mained with the carcass.” 

Magazine Digest 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS WINNERS! 


Our annual Student Achievement 
issue will be published May 25, and 
will contain announcements of prize- 
winners in the 1949 Scholastic 
Awards and some selected samples 
of their work. 

Teachers and students desiring 
extra copies of this student issue 
should order them in advance. The 
price is 10 cents per copy for 1 to 
25 copies; 7 cents per copy for 26 
to 49 copies; 5 cents per copy for 
50 or more copies—all mailed to 
one address. 

A special combination order of 
the Student Achievement issues of 
all five Scholastic classroom maga- 
zines (Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, Practical English, Literary 
Cavalcade, and Junior Scholastic) 
may be obtained for 25 cents. Each 
of our classroom magazines will 
feature different types of student 
work. Send orders to: Subscription 
Service Department, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 

















For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings 


Available in a wide 

range of prices. 

Ask for them on your 

next restringing job. 
+ 


Send for free booklet 

—"Badminton and ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 














Myopic Means Nearsighted 
A myopic young optimist named Walter 
Led a camouflaged girl to the altar. 
A beauty he thought her, 
But soap and warm water 
Made her look like the Rock of Gibral- 


ter. 
Canadian High News 


Definition 


A fox is a fellow who gets what a 


wolf went after. 
McCall Spirit 


International Incident 


A party of lady delegates of the 
American Library Association came to 
N. Y. to visit Lake Success. They called 
an official of the U. N. Secretariat, who 
suggested that they come the next day. 

When they arrived, they were met 
by a young man who exhibited astonish- 
ment at their appearance, but gracious- 
ly told them of arrangements for them 


| to attend a committee hearing on the 


status of African natives and‘a special 
pre-meeting briefing. Puzzled, but flat- 


| tered, they were led into a chamber 
| where another nice young man gave an 


earnest lecture on the sociological and 
economic aspects of life in Africa, and 
then into the committee room, where 
they listened to an advanced discussion 
of the same subject matter. 

The next day, one of the delegates 
called the Secretariat official and 
thanked him. She said that the group 
felt very well informed on a subject 
about which most librarians know prac- 
tically nothing. “Librarians!” cried the 
man. “Good heavens, I thought you 
said Liberians!” 


Quote 
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ANSWERS 


AVAILABLE 
IN THE FOLLOWING 


AMERICAN wisToRy 
And World Beckgrounds| 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
EACH BOOK GEOMETRY 


CONTAINS 8 OR MORE INTERMEDIATE sLGEBRAT 
OF THE LATEST TRIGON 
REGENTS EXAMINA- 
TION AND THE COM- 
PLETE ANSWERS. 





ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 


“The tittle red books 
have all the answers” 





AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
Send stamps — coin — of money order 
BARRON’S REGENTS SERIES 

37 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y 

















Sell i ; 
SENIORS tm thee Geav- 
tiful and complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


For GIRL 

od soy statuettes 
24k Id-plated—5'4"' high—gold 
inscri late with name, school, 
year graduated. $2.75 postpaid. 
Liberal discounts for group orders. 
Write for litérature for other Gradu- 
ation Gift items and Sport Trophies. 
ARLEN TROPHY CO., INC. 
42 West 28th St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 








Help your students play 
better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
your school. Written by 
Vinnie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience — 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON— MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 91, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Please rush me. FREE Dunlop tennis books: 
ity 


“How t0 Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 














Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Semester Review Test 
Coming May 11 


The spring Semester Review Test 
will be a four-page separate folder 
mailed simultaneously with the May 11 
issue, one copy for each pupil. It will 
contain objective questions in several 
vategories, including: pictures of per- 
sons and events in the news, maps, 
graphs, Congress, Foreign Affairs in- 
cluding the British Commonwealth and 
the United Nations, U. S. History 
(Commager articles), pro-and-con dis- 
cussions, the “Great Issues” series, short 
stories, composition and word study. 
It would be wise for teachers to pre- 
pare for this occasion within the next 
two weeks by reviewing the contents 
of the issues from February 2 to May 4 
inclusive. 


Suggestions for Review 


1. Appoint committees to review 
each of the above areas and to prepare 
objective questions for the class; or 

2. Assign each of the Great Issues 
pieces or the British Commonwealth 
articles for review. Pupils may be asked 
to prepare objective questions on the 
articles; or 

3. Suggest that each of the issues be 
skimmed for pictures of personalities 
and other illustrations. Make a list of 
the pictures and illustrations with a 
sentence identifying or explaining the 
cut. 


Suggestions for Use of the Quiz 


1. Divide the class into committees to 
work out the answers to various parts 
of the quiz—the pictures on page | for 
example; or 

2. Allow for about one hour to ad- 
minister the quiz. If you do not have 
your class for a double period (usually 
about 80 minutes), the pictures and 
map questions may be separated from 
the balance of the quiz and handled in 
class on different days; or 

3. Permit pupils to take the quiz 


home and answer all questions for 
homework. This will encourage a thor- 
ough review of the magazines in the 
search for correct answers; or 

4. Divide the class into teams and 
have a history or English bee. 


Margarine vs. Butter (p. 3) 
Digest of the Article 

Margarine was introduced from 
France 75 years ago and its use as a 
substitute for butter has been restricted 
by various Federal and State taxes. De- 
mand for these restrictions comes from 
dairy farmers, for butter is an impor- 
tant source of income to them. In the 
last decade restrictive laws against 
margarine have been challenged by 
Southern legislators because the prod- 
uct can now be made from cottonseed 
oil and soybean oil. 

Modern margarine like butter is 80 
per cent fat, equal in calorie content 
and other ingredients. Vitamin content 
varies in both products, but there is 
a minimum content required of mar- 
garine. The use of artificial coloring is 
prohibited in margarine, although it is 
used in butter during the season when 
churned butter emerges light. The price 
of butter is about twice that of mar- 
garine, and dairymen fear that it may 
be fraudulently substituted for butter. 

Congress is now considering repeal 
of restrictive taxes On margarine. State 


‘ restrictions are a matter for State legis- 


latures. 


Aim 

To have students understand the rea- 
sons for restrictions on margarine and 
the workings of pressure groups on 
legislation affecting margarine and but- 
ter. 


Assignment 


1. In what ways has the widespread 
use of margarine been restricted? 

2. What groups oppose each other 
on the repeal of laws restricting the 
sale of margarine? Why? 


3. Why should you, the consumer, 
be interested in the margarine vs. but- 
ter controversy? 


Motivation 

Thomas Fuller, an English clergy- 
man of the 17th century, once said, “A 
fox should not be of the jury at a 
goose’s trial.” How might this observa- 
tion be used by either butter or mar- 
garine producers to strengthen their 
case? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. If you were to express your views 
in a letter to your Senator on the mar- 
garine vs. butter controversy, which 
side would you take and which argu- 
ments would you use? 

2. What connection is there between 
the controversy and the cost of living 
to the consumer? 

3. Why have Southern legislators led 
the fight against Federal taxation of 
margarine? - 

4. If you were a Congressman from 
a dairy state what might your attitude 
be toward the proposed repeal of the 
tax on margarine? 

Activity 

Interview your mother or a house- 
wife. Find out whether she has ever 
used margarine? Did she like it? Rea- 
sons. If she has never used it, why not? 
Report to the class. 


The Veteran and His Reward 


(p. 5) 
Digest of the Article 

Our Federal Government has been 
paying pensions to war veterans since 
the American Revolution. Even today 
pensions are still being paid to veterans 
or dependents from the Mexican War, 
Indian Wars, Civil War, Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, World War I, and World 
War II. Pensions are for disability or 
need upon reaching old age. The exist- 
ence of Social Security laws is being 
used as an argument against general 
pensions (other than disability) for vet- 
erans of World War II. It remains to 
be seen whether veterans’ pressure 
groups will secure special extra benefits 
for veterans. 





2-T 


Assignment 

J. What evidence is there that pen- 
sion payments have been costly to the 
American taxpayer? 

2. Describe the different kinds of 
pensions. After what wars have they 
been granted? 


Discussion Questions 

1. How has our Government taken 
care of war veterans in the past? 

2. It has been argued that veterans 
of World War II should not receive a 
pension upon reaching old age because 
of the Social Security laws. Do you 


agree? Justify your point of view. 


New Zealand (p. 6) 
Digest of the Article 


New Zealand, below the equator, in 
the South Pacific, consists of 2 major 
islands which stretch about 1,000 miles 
and are 280 miles wide. The population 
of 1,800,000 includes about 100.000 
native Maori, Polynesian in race. The 
white population is 95 per cent British. 
There is racial equality and the Maori 
are represented in parliament, the pro- 
fessions, and industry. The people rely 
chiefly on farming and the processing 
of farm products, with the cow and 
sheep basic to the economy. There is 
some industry but most manufactured 
goods are imported from Europe and 
America. New Zealand, hailed as a 
“social laboratory,” has a system of so- 
cial insurance which covers every citi- 
zen of the dominion. 

Aim 

To acquaint students with the his- 

tory and accomplishments of New Zea- 


land. 


Assignment 

1. Outline the major facts about New 
Zealand geography. 

2. How do New Zealanders make a 
living? 

8. Why is New Zealand called a 
“social laboratory”? Give details. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Many G.I.’s who visited New 
Zealand during World War II said that 
next to the U.S. it is the place they 
would like to live. Why? 

2. If you were a New Zealander 
would you agree with a statement of 
the Labor government that the people 
are free from want and the fear of 
want? Defend your answer. 

3. To what extent do New Zealand- 
ers depend upon international trade? 

4. Describe the relationship between 
New Zealand and Great Britain. 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” 
‘issue, p. 47-T. 


April 6 


Coming Up! 


in future issues 


May 4, 1949 


Foreign Article: India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon (fifth article in British Com- 
monwealth series). National Article: 
Should the Government Undertake New 
Regional Developments Programs? 
(treated in pro-and-con fashion). His- 
tory Behind the News: Hawaii—150 
years of influence on the U. S. (by Dr. 
Commager). Transportation: U.S. Air- 
lines. 

Short Story: “L 
Taylor. 


andmark,” by Samuel 


May 11, 1949 
Special Issue on Housing 


Congress considers long-range hous- 
ing program at government expense. 
Forum discussion by noted leaders in 
the housing field on the best ways to 
achieve adequate housing for all. A look 
at the housing situation around the 
world. History behind efforts toward 
better housing (Dr. Commager). 

Also: Four-page semester review quiz 
(see page 1-T for further details). 








Weight Bait (p. 8) 
Aim 

To show pupils how the right choice 
of food and proper rest and exercise 
can help, them gain weight. 


Motivation 

Are you skipping a few health habits 
that are essential to a well-balanced 
life—and personal attractiveness? 


Topics for Discussion 

1. Mary says, “But I don’t have time 
to eat a good breakfast!” What should 
Mary do about this problem? Should 
she get up a little earlier? Is it possible 
that she actually does have time, but 
is too anxious to get to school? 

2. Nick savs, “My folks are poor. 
They can’t afford all the fancy foods 
that you recommend.” What should 
Nick do? Could he earn his lunch by 
working in the school cafeteria? How 
about getting an after-school job and 
buying milk and other nourishing foods 
in order to help the family out? 

3. Helen says, “I eat like a horse and 
still can’t gain weight.” What should 
she do? Could it be that she doesn’t 
follow a well-balanced diet? Does she 
take sufficient time to eat? Does she 
chew her food properly? 

Activities 

1. Have your students make a chart 
showing what they ate during the last 
three days. Across the top should be 
written the names of the days; down 


Round-table Discussion 

What is the American system of busi- 
ness? How well does it work? Enter. 
prise, a 30-minute, 16mm. movie, sound. 
and color, is especially prepared for 
classroom use. Also free are a 9-page 
teacher's manual and “Enterprise and 
Your Future”—a four-page round-table 
discussion. (Order enough copies of the 
latter for your students.) Address postal 
card to Public Relations Department. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 E. 40 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 











the sides, the words breakfast, lunch, 
after-school snack, dinner, bedtin« 
snack. 

2. Ask them to compare these charts 
with the foods suggested in the article. 
Each student should then write a para- 
graph or two on what he must do to 
improve his weight-gaining diet. 

3. Have your pupils make a list of 
things they do for rest and relaxation. 
(They should note the number of hours’ 
sleep per night.) Let each pupil decide 
whether he should allow more time for 
sleep and relaxation. 

4. Have your students also make a 
list of daily physical activities (walking. 
gym, outdoor games, etc.). Do they get 
enough exercise? If not, they should 
draw up a plan for improving the situa- 
tion. 


That Awkward Stage (p. 15) 
Aim 
To show students several concrete 


ways in which awkward sentence struc- 
ture can be improved. 


Topics for Discussion 
What are the different types of awk- 
(Continued on page 4-T) 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


p Quiz (p. 13) 

I. New Zealand: a-1; b-2; c-2; d-1; e-1; 
f-4; g-3; h-4; i-4; j-2. 

II: Margarine—Butter: A. 1-A; 2-A; 3-F; 
4-F. B. 1-F; 2-O; 3-O; 4-F; 5-O. 

III. Veterans Pensions: A. a-5; b-3; c-4; 
d-2; e-1. B. 1. disability pensions; 2-bonus. 


“ s to Citi 





Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 14) 

I. Weight Bait: A-coffee, B-chocolate 
marshmallow cookies and phosphate drink, 
C-all foods are wholesome, D-banana split, 
E-French fried potatoes, F-pickles. 

II. The Wink: 1-c, 2-b, 3-a, 4-c, 5-b, 
6-a, 7-c. 

Ill. Word-Wise Is World-Wise: 
2-staccato, 3-oblivious, 4-temerity, 
nificent, 6-trepidation, 7-assimilate. 

Words to the Wise: 1-air, 2-arm’s, 3-in 
his bonnet, 4-hot and cold, 5-by the horns, 
6-shoulder, 7-music, 8-feathering, 9-in the 
ring, 10-the wrong way. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Consumer 
Education Unit 


May 4 to May 25 in Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: Managing Your Money (Unit No. 7), 
Consumer Education Study Series, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 35 cents. Using Consumer Credit 
(Unit No. 9), same source as above. Credit for Consumers 
(No. 5), Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 
90 cents. Facts You Should Know About Savings, Better 
Business Bureau, 405 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y., five 
cents. School Savings Journal, Education Section, U.S. Sav- 
ings Bond Division, Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
D. C., free; contains study units, quizzes, etc., as well as list 
of free teaching aids published by Treasury Department. 

BOOKS: Standard Handbook for Secretaries, Lois 1. 
Hutchinson (McGraw-Hill, ’44), $3.50. Consumer Training, 
Edward W. Heil (Macmillan, 43), $3. Our Business Life, 
Llovd L. Jones (Gregg, ’48), $2. Your Personal Economics, 
Smith, Bahr, and Wilhelms (McGraw-Hill, °49), $2.40. 

FILMSTRIP: Mrs. Consumer Considers Credit, 105 
frames, loan or sale ($2), Department of Research, House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 191 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill.; based on Public Affairs Pamphlet Credit for Con- 
sumers, includes program pointers. 


Great Britain 


May 18 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


(See also materials on British Commonwealth, March 9 
issue, page 3-T.) 


PAMPHLETS: Britain’s Battle of the Gap (’48), British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Free. 
Picture of Britain (’48), British Information Services. Free. 
Great Britain in the Air Age, Lou Phillips (’48), Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Free. Britain's Crisis and American Aid, 
G. $. McClellan (Reps. Vol. 23, No. 20, ’48), Foreign Policy 
Assoc., 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25 cents. The United 
Kingdom, Ben F. Crowson, Jr. (’48), United Nations Edu- 
cation Center, 334 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 12 
cents. 

ARTICLES: “Good News Out of England,” J. W. Van- 
dercook, Harper's, March °49. “Is England’s Socialized 
Medicine Working?,” L. Velie, Collier's, March 5, °49. 
“Despite Austerity, Britain Stil] Faces a Crisis,” B. Ward, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, June 20, °48. “Life Under Socialism 
in England,” H. W. Seaman, American Mercury, Sept. °48. 
“How Democratic Is Britain?,” M. Cole, Harper's, July, °48. 

BOOKS: Socialist Britain, Francis Williams (Viking, ”49), 
$3. England: A History of the Homeland, Henry Hamilton 
(W. W. Norton, ’48), $6. Story of English Life, Ellis A. 
Williams & Frederick J. Fisher (Coward-McCann, °47), $5. 
The Gathering Storm (Vol. 1), Winston Churchill (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 49), $6. English People, Denis W. Brogan 
(Knopf, ’43), $3. 

FILMS: British Isles, b&w, sound, 11 minutes, sale, Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilm- 


ette, Illinois. An over-all survey of the British Isles. (Re- 
leased Jan. 1949.) 

The following motion pictures from the British Informa- 
tion Services (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, or your 
nearest local office) deal with postwar problems and activi- 
ties in Great Britain: Children’s Charter, b&w, sound, 17 
minutes, rent. The Education Act of 1944 and recent ad- 
vances in the educational system. Each for All, b&w, sound, 
11 minutes, rent. The Trades Union Congress; work of 
trades unions in shops and conferences. The Grassy Shires, 
b&w, sound, 14 minutes, rent. Reclamation of pasturelands 
of Leicestershire to help meet food shortage problems and 
to add to local food produce. Highland Doctor, b&w, sound, 
22 minutes, rent. Medical service for rural Scotland. 

Make Fruitful the Land, color, sound, 17 minutes, rent. 
Development of the scientific crop rotation methods and 
use of agricultural machinery to increase food production on 
limited acreage available. Pop Goes the Weasel, b&w, sound, 
10 minutes, rent. How the government allocates taxes—for 
war debts, maintenance of peace, social services, education, 
housing, etc. The Proud City, b&w, sound, 26 minutes, rent. 
A plan for rebuilding London. 

Second Freedom, b&w, sound, 17 minutes, rent. The so- 
cial services program; benefits provided by government. The 
Three A’s, b&w, sound, 20 minutes, rent. England’s modern 
schools, emphasis on age, ability, and aptitude. The Way 
We Live, b&w, sound, 64 minutes, rent. A plan for rebuild- 
ing Plymouth, told through story of a bombed-out family. 

FILMSTRIPS: The following are black and white, avail- 
able for purchase from British Information Services: British 
Health Services, 66 frames; Coventry: City of Wheels, 39 
frames (post-war aspects); Food From the Land, 47 frames 
(need for expanded food production to reduce import of 
foods); Highland Power Scheme, 36 frames; Industrial South 
Wales, 30 frames (diversification program for a_better- 
balanced economy). 

OTHER MATERIALS from British Information Services: 
Maps of Britain: Great Britain, natural and industrial re- 
sources. Line Maps in Color—six showing physical features, 
population, resources, industries (free). Picture Sets, sale, 
Britain's New Plan for Coal; Approved School; Model Par- 
liamentary Procedure. 


Radio Appreciation 


April 6 to May 25 in Practical English 
For issues of May 11 and May 18 


PAMPHLETS: What the FREC Offers You, Federal 
Radio Education Committee, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., free. A catalogue describing FREC 
booklets about school uses of radio, as well as recordings 
and scripts for workshop and class use. 

ARTICLES: See issues of AER (Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio) Journal. 

BOOKS: Radio Workshop for Children, Jennie W. Calla- 
han (McGraw-Hill, ’48), $3.75. Teaching Through Radio, 
William B. Levenson (Rinehart, ’45), $3.50. Education on 
the Air, 17th yearbook of Institute for Education by Radio 
(Ohio State University, ’47), $3.50. 

FILM: Radio Broadcasting Today, 19 mins., sale, March 
of Time Forum Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 
Appraisals of many types of. programs, good and bad, which 
make up radio today. 
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$600 for Teachers’ Ideas 


§ AWARDS OF $50 EACH 
10 AWARDS OF $25 EACH 
20 AWARDS OF $5 EACH 


The editors of Scholastic Magazines want ideas 
from teachers for the coming Special Social 
Studies Issue (Sept. 14, 1949) on 


Every Student's Key to 
Understanding Current Affairs 


WHAT DO YOU THINK STUDENTS NEED? A 
guide to world “isms?” Index to alphabet agencies—ECA, 
etc.? Vocabulary of Congress? A dictionary of . . . Basic 
facts on . . . What are the “roadblocks” to understanding 
American and world events your students run into? What 
information should a student have at hand to surmount 
obstacles to understanding? 


YOU TELL US! Write out your ideas in brief phrases or 
sentences. Then explain (not more than 75 words) how or 
why your experience shows that each idea will help students 
understand current affairs. 


HOW MANY IDEAS MAY YOU SUBMIT? 1 to 5. 
WHO IS FLIGIBLE? Every teacher. 


DEADLINE: Your suggestions must be mailed by June 
14, 1949. The sooner the better. 


JUDGES: Fditors and advisors of Scholastic Magazines. 
Winners will be notified by mail, announced in September 
Scholastic Teacher. 


PLEASE ATTACH THE FOLLOWING FORM OR 
A COPY OF IT TO THE IDEAS YOU SUBMIT 


Editors of Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

Attached are my idea(s) of what should go into the special early fall Social 
Studies issue of Senior Scholastic on “Every Student's Key to Understanding 
Current Affairs.” 


Name 





Subject Taught. 





School 





School Addr: 





Home Addr 





City 
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Teaching Aids 


(Continued from page 2-T) 


ward sentences mentioned by Mrs. Bass? 
Give an original illustration of each 
Revise these sentences orally: “We had 
a good scout leader, but he, to our mis- 
fortune, left us”; “She being alone, | 
stayed until the doctor came”; “The 
bride was skillful in cooking and man- 
aging her husband”; “He said that if he 
had more time that he would finish”: 
“The day was cool, there having been 
a thunderstorm the night before”; “A 
telegram was received which he 
open hastily.” What is wrong in 
case? 


tore 


e ich 


Activities 

1. Ask your pupils to bring to class 
several old themes, then analyze and 
revise the sentences that you 
marked “awkward.” 

2. Choose two or three sentences 
illustrating each of the seven kinds of 
awkward expressions mentioned by 
Mrs. Bass. Have your pupils identify 
the error in each case and revise the 
sentences as a homework assignment. 


The Wink (p. 16) 


Aim 


have 


To point out to students a favorite 
and effective device of fiction writers— 
the one in which an unexpected occur 
rence (usually of a trifling nature) has 
a revolutionary effect upon plot and 
character. 

Motivation 

Were you yourself ever involved in 
a minor-seeming situation that, in your 
opinion, changed your whole outlook 
on life? 


Topics for Discussion 


What sort of person is Miss Macomb? 
Mention several things that have hap- 
pened to her recently. Do they indicate 
that she has reached a rather critical 
period in her life and is ready for a 
change? Explain. Who is Richard Tur- 
ner? What is Miss Macomb’s feeling 
about him? Do vou think that the wink 
adequately motivates Miss Macomlys 
subsequent behavior? Why or why not? 
How does Mr. Blake react to Miss 
Macomb’s demands? Is this reaction 
convincing? Explain. This story, like 
most short short stories, has a surprise 
ending. What is it? Did you find the 
last paragraph of this story easy to 
accept? Why or why not? 

Activities 

Ask two of your pupils to read and 

report on Robert 


1948 p. 24). 





Browning's poetic 
drama, Pippa Passes, and Manuel Kom- 
roff’s short story, “The Thousand Dol- 
lar Bill” (Senior Scholastic, October 13, 


Plebiscite 
shmir jo 


